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ordinating body to aid, supplement, and make more effective the efforts 

of the local historical societies and their federation and to stimulate the 
interest of teachers and other individuals who are concerned with the history 
of the Commonwealth. Its general aims are to promote scholarly activity in 
the history of Pennsylvania and the teaching of state history in the schools 
and colleges of the state. It is planned to accomplish these objectives through 
annual meetings held successively in different parts of the state and through 
the publication of articles, books, and source material pertaining to Pennsyl- 
vania history. 


Tt HE Pennsylvania Historical Association is designed to serve as a co- 


The Pennsylvania Historical Association publishes PENNSYLVANIA His- 
TorY, its Quarterly Journal, to make available articles embodying current 
historical research on Pennsylvania, news of historical activities, and reviews 
of books which will be of interest to historically-minded Pennsylvanians. 
The News and Comment section of the magazine serves the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Historical Societies, the county and local historical societies, 
and the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, as a clearing- 
house for news of their activities. Annual membership dues are $5.00. 
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AN ACTIVE AND INTELLIGENT 
ANTIQUARY, GOVERNOR THOMAS 
POWNALL 


By CAROLINE RospBins* 


Preratory Notre—Students of Pennsylvania history will find in Thomas 
Pownall’s Topographical Description much that illuminates the appearance 
and character of this province during the mid-eighteenth century. Pownall’s 
friendship with Franklin and their association not only at Albany but in 
London during the controversies of George III’s reign are famous. In this 
article, however, Professor Caroline Robbins has concerned herself chiefly 
with an analysis of the ideas of this many-sided man and his contribution to 
eighteenth-century thought. 


N HIS own day, if not now, Thomas Pownall was well known 
on both sides of the Atlantic—as administrator, member of 
Parliament, fellow of learned societies, amateur artist, and author 
of a score or more of publications upon a variety of topics. He 
travelled widely in America, in the British Isles and on the 
continent. He enjoyed country life, archaeological investigation, and 
the company of his friends. A Pennsylvanian, Richard Peters, de- 
scribed him as an affectionate friend. He certainly formed a large 
acquaintance during the early days of his American travels. The 
association then begun with Benjamin Franklin, as well as con- 
nections formed in New England, lasted up to and beyond the 
American Revolution. In his old age Pownall met Miranda, pro- 
moter of Spanish-American liberty, and attempted to interest the 
ministry of William Pitt in that cause. He had, indeed, foreseen 
as early as 1780, and before he met Miranda, the emancipation 
from European control of the whole of the western hemisphere. 
Everywhere in his works may be found evidence of extensive 
learning, a capacity for acute observation and many original medita- 
tions upon the solution of contemporary economic and _ political 
problems. Some of his suggestions, like the federal union or family 
compact of the Atlantic marine communities, are better known 
than others. All deserve study. He endorsed the freedom of trade 
*Professor Robbins is Chairman of the Department of History at Bryn 


Mawr College. Last spring she served as Alice Freeman Palmer Professor 
at the University of Michigan. 
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and labor advocated by Adam Smith. His criticism of the doctrine 
of the original contract is less familiar, and his philosophy of history 
has been ignored. Pownall’s failure to influence ministerial policy 
and his inability to attract the reading public must be attributed to 
personal idiosyncrasies as well as to the temper of the age. Con- 
temporaries were annoyed by his vanity and conscious rectitude. 
A repellent style and a chaotic presentation of his admittedly ex- 
tensive information and sagacious reflections rendered his books 
unreadable to any but the most determined. 

English historians have neglected Pownall. John Nichols, it is 
true, wrote one of his longest footnotes about “this active and 
intelligent Antiquary.”* Family piety prompted a biography early 
in this century.? During his lifetime his greatest success was with 
Americans and it is to Americans that he chiefly owes such post- 
humous recognition as he has enjoyed. As early as 1755 Lewis 
Evans dedicated his famous map to him. Somewhat later, John 
Adams declared that he was the most constitutional and rational 
governor who ever represented the crown in Massachusetts.° 
Benjamin Franklin, James Bowdoin, and Samuel Cooper respected 
him and continued their friendship long after he left America. 
At least two place names recall his achievements, and state his- 
torical societies of the eastern seaboard have piously collected his 
memorabilia. Over a century ago a Canadian argued that only the 
talents of a Pownall could have produced the letters of Junius, 
though a more critical appraisal of the Governor’s style should 
have convinced him of the improbability of this identification.‘ 
A Boston Courier in 1852 carried lively reports of debates about 
Pownall’s proposals to the new United States seventy years 
earlier. Recent American works have exhaustively examined his 
connection with Miranda and his activities on behalf of American 
liberties.* 

*John Nichols, Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century (London, 
1814), VIII, 61 n. and ff., for Pownall and his brother John. 

Chas. A. W. Pownall, Thomas Pownall (London, 1908) ; see also D.N.B. 
article by W. P. Courtney with good bibliography. 

*W. Otis Sawtelle, “Thomas Pownall, Colonial Governor,” Proceedings 
of the Mass. Hist. Soc., Boston, 1929- 1930, vol. 63, 233- 287, quotes many 


tributes, Adams’ among them. The Boston Courier, Wed., 31 March, 1852 
passim. 

“Frederick Griffin, Junius Discovered (Boston, 1854). This prints Pow- 
nall’s letters to the Rev. Sam Cooper in Boston; for Cooper’s letters to 
Pownall see American Historical Review, VIII, 302-330. 

°W. S. Robertson, The Life of Miranda, 2 vols. (Chapel Hill, N. C., 
1929). Pownall material in Vol. I, passim. 
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GOVERNOR THOMAS POWNALL 3 


What is in some ways the most interesting aspect of Pownall’s 
life, his intellectual contribution to the achievement of Georgian 
England, has however been overlooked. In his books may be 
found ample testimony to his debt to the favored authorities of 
the day—the classical writers, the great English philosophers, 
Bacon, Harrington, Cumberland, Newton, Locke, and Shaftes- 
bury; contemporaries like Hume and Smith, Montesquieu and 
Necker. Nevertheless, his conclusions were independent and sel- 
dom commonplace. In forwarding his own career during the 
reign of George III, he showed a lack of common sense, but in 
using his experience and his observations of the world around 
him to correct or extend commonly held theories about history and 
politics, he often displayed extraordinary judgment. He did not 
acknowledge having read the works of Vico, but his proposals for 
a reformed study of antiquity were hardly less striking. 


Throughout his writings Pownall insisted that “scite and cir- 
cumstance,” as he phrased it, were all-important in any considera- 
tion of human activity. His family enjoyed a small property in 
East Anglia and he was born in Lincoln in 1722 to William and 
Sara Pownall.° The elder Pownall had had some military ex- 
perience; his wife’s family was connected with the East India 
Company. Thomas was educated at the local grammar school and 
went in 1740 to Trinity College, Cambridge, of which university 
both his headmaster, John Goodall, and his father were alumni. 
Before he graduated in 1743, Trinity’s famous master, the classical 
scholar Richard Bentley, had been succeeded by Robert Smith, 
cousin of the Newtonian mathematician, Robert Cotes, and him- 
self an astronomer, experimental philosopher, and author of 
books on optics and on musical sounds. Pownall dedicated his 
Principles of Polity, an enlarged version of his earlier Treatise 
on Government, to his alma mater on its appearance in 1752." 

After serving some years at the Board of Trade, where his 
younger brother John (1724-1795) made his lifelong career, 
Pownall was appointed secretary to Sir Danvers Osborne, brother- 


® John A. Schurtz, Thomas Pownall, British Defender of American Liberty 
(Glendale, Calif., 1951) contains a bibliography. All biographical details 
are from this book unless otherwise noted. 
™The British Museum shelf mark for A Treatise is 8005 e 47. The 
Principles (catalogued under Pownall’s name) is more than twice as long. 
It incorporates most of A Treatise in Dialogue I. 
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in-law of his chief, the second earl of Halifax, and set out with 
him for America in 1753. Osborne committed suicide almost im- 
mediately after their arrival. Pownall decided to explore the 
country until he received further instructions. In the spring of 
1754 he was in Philadelphia, and became friendly with the anti- 
proprietary group—Franklin, already mentioned, Isaac Norris, 
Israel Pemberton, and Lewis Evans. During the summer he took 
part in the Albany Congress called to consider problems of defense 
and relations between the colonists and the Indians. After a win- 
ter in Boston, Pownall returned to New York and later visited 
Virginia. He was appointed lieutenant governor of New Jersey in 
1755. In March, 1756, he returned to England, was appointed 
secretary to Lord Loudoun and returned with him to America 
in the same year. 

In the autumn he again crossed the Atlantic, attended to family 
business, met the Duke of Cumberland and “fell in love’ with 
William Pitt. He obtained the post of governor of Massachusetts 
and landed at Boston in August, 1757. His major task was to 
reconcile the demands of London for maximum assistance in the 
war against France with the independence of the colonial as- 
sembly. He continued his travels north to Penobscot Bay* and 
south to New Jersey. Though he was nominally transferred to 
the governorship of South Carolina in 1759, he in fact continued 
service in New England until his return to England in 1760. A 
year later he received the rank of colonel and the job of investi- 
gating the handling of supplies in Hanover. Though his work 
was criticized he eventually received credit for his accomplish- 
ment, and his charges of mismanagement were upheld.® Back in 
England he met and subsequently married Lady Fawkener, a 
widow with four children. 

The next phase of his career was as member of Parliament, first 
for Tregony and then for Minehead, the latter under the patron- 
age of Lord North. A conspicuous friend of the Americans, he 
spoke frequently on their behalf during the years 1767-1780. 
Copies of his speeches found their way across the Atlantic. In 


8S“ 


Journal of the Voyage of Governor Pownall from Boston to Penobscot 
River, May 1759” in Maine Hist. Soc. Coll. (Portland, 1857), V, 363-387. 
The transcriber, J. Williamson, notes that Pownall’s secretary wrote the 
journal but that Pownall signed it. 

°N. S. Jucker, The Jenkinson Papers, 1760-1766 (London, 1949), and see 
also Nichols, op. cit. 
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GOVERNOR THOMAS POWNALL 


his letters he urged moderation on his friends. In the Commons 
he endeavored to explain American sentiments. As violence de- 
veloped he was torn between his passionate desire to maintain the 
“grand marine dominion” of the Atlantic, if necessary by an 
English victory and a wise new system of imperial union, and his 
growing realization that victory was unlikely and that the old ties 
between the colonies and England were so much weakened that 
the chances of continued association were remote. As early as 
December, 1777, he announced that since success was impossible, 
peace between mother country and former colonies should be 
sought whilst it was still possible and before the entry of other 
participants changed the character of domestic conflict. After 1780 
he retired from the House and devoted himself to writing his 
Memorials to the King, to the Sovereigns of Europe, of Great 
Britain and of North America, urging his solutions and recom- 
mendations through the written rather than the spoken word.?® 


Pownall occasionally took part in other debates. With Burke™ 
he pushed through the Corn Law of 1774 which is usually known 
by his name and which permitted moderate importation in times 
of scarcity. He opposed bounties on manufactured linen and spoke 
on the seizure of the Falkland Islands. He acted at first with Barré 
and the pro-American Chathamite group, but, never a party man, 
he at one point supported North’s plan for conciliation. Finally 
he severed himself from all factions. His correspondence with 
Samuel Cooper in Boston becoming known, any chance of the 
office he so much wished for, vanished.** 


Lady Fawkener died in 1777. It had been a happy marriage 


The Memorials appeared in French and in a shortened English version. 
After The Administration of the Colonies it was Pownall’s best selling work. 
He refers to it in a letter to James Bowdoin in 1783 (Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 
Boston, 1907, 7th ser., VI, 25-26; also ibid., Boston, 1897, 6th ser., IX, 196). 
The edition of the Memorials used here is that of 1784 which bound to- 
gether the Memorials to the King, to the Sovereigns of Great Britain, of 
Europe and of America, and Added Prefatory Material. The pagination 
runs separately for each memorial. My colleague, Professor Felix Gilbert, 
plans a study of Pownall’s internationalism. 

“Nichols says that Pownall and Burke did not agree about politics. 
Burke’s angry notes up to p. 75 of the Administration—perhaps he did not 
read further—are to be found in the British Museum, C 60. i. 9; for an 
encounter in the Commons, see William Cobbett, Parliamentary History 
(London, 1813), XVIII, 894-895. 

” Tbid., XVII, 475, 512, 553, 698 f., 1146. Arthur Young, Political Arith- 
metic to which is added a Memorial on the Corn Trade by Gov. Pownall 
(London, 1774), 303-311. Pownall’s parliamentary career needs detailed study. 
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though she had not shared her husband’s wish to visit America. 
woes son, the Captain, a fervent admirer of Paoli, had longed to 
> After the peace of 1783 Pow nall rnp to return, but was 


aedeicd in part by his 





ars that he might 
not now be welcome—and wiles canis by his marriage to 
another widow, Hannah Astell. She was wealthy and with her he 
travelled for a year in Europe before settling down to live on 
their properties in Bedfordshire and elsewhere, in London and 
in Bath, where he died at a ripe old age in 1805. He had had no chil- 
dren and his possessions passed to the family of his brother John. 

In appearance Pownall though handsome was short. He loved 
fine clothes and highly spiced foods and his taste in both at- 
tracted not always favorable attention, both in Boston and later 
in his life. Though a note of modesty as to his own erudition oc- 
casionally creeps into his treatises, in conversation he was apt to 
lay down the law, especially about America. His letters are lively 
and amusing and explain much about his energetic and forceful 
personality. 


Pownall’s exceptional talent lay in his capacity for analytical ob- 
servation. Early during his American travels he met Lewis Evans 
in Philadelphia, as already noticed, and delved eagerly into the 
material the cartographer was gathering for his map of British 
America. The habit of keeping his own journals and making 
sketches as he went about was also formed. Some of his drawings 
were subsequently engraved by a fellow East Anglian, Paul Sand- 
by, and published as Six Remarkable Views in 1761. .1 Topo- 
graphical Description was published in London in 1776 with the idea 
of benefiting Evans’ family. This reproduced the map, together with 
Pownall’s own materials about the country. Until the end of his 
life he continued to amass Americana with the intention of en- 


* Griffin, op. cit., 228-229, Letter VII, 9 May, 1769. 

* Sawtelle, op. cit., reproduces a portrait from a mezzotint by Francis 
Cotes. See also Schurtz, op. cit., 154-155, on Pownall’s height. Jos. Cradock 
(Lit. & Misc., Memoirs [London, 1828], II, 178-179, 188, 190, 192-193) 
presents glimpses of Pownall in France in 1784-1785 laying down the law. 
Manuscript letters may be found in Hist. Soc. of Pa. and the Rosenbach 
Foundation in Philadelphia, in the New York Public Library, and the Mor- 
gan Library; also in the British Museum and the Public Record Office as 
well as in other collections. Besides the Cooper letters in Griffin’s book, per- 
haps the most interesting printed letters are in the Collections of the Mass. 
Hist. Soc. (Boston, 1897), 6th ser., IX, in the Bowdoin and Temple papers, 
but many others are scattered in other volumes of this and other societies. 
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larging the Topographical Description, but a revised version did 
not appear until 1949. The map remains invaluable. The accom- 
panying letter-press is useful. Absolutely nothing favorable can 
be said for Pownall’s method, or absence of method, in the process 
of compilation ; he followed no order, he repeated himself, he in- 
corporated extraneous matter into accounts of scenery and natural 
resources, Yet a patient reading is rewarding both for an im- 
pression of the new world and for the revelation of Pownall’s 
character and ability.” 

The delightful views reveal Pownall’s appreciation of natural 
scenery. America made a vivid impression on him and he wrote of 
the face of the countryside “like a large rolling sea.’’** The woods 
between the mountains constantly recalled the “vast ocean” to 
him. From a height he noticed the repeated succession of blue and 
purple parallel waving lines. He was quick to observe gaps, per- 
pendicular bluffs, points, and knobs which marked the way both 
for Indians and for surveyors. He liked to measure and chart for 
himself. At Passaic Falls he leapt across a chasm better to 
scrutinize the steep cliff and obtain accurate data for his note- 
book, even whilst he was filled with dread at the thought of the 
return jump. But his nervousness did not prevent his sketching 
the scene and this was to form one of the engravings made later 
by Sandby.** 

Atmosphere, style, and custom were ec ually appreciated by 
Pownall. As he first travelled towards the city of New York he 
was agreeably struck by the smell of burning cedar, caused as he 
discovered by the cedar chips used by the inhabitants in their fire- 
places. The local boatmen seemed no more aware of the pleasant 
odor than Londoners were of the suffocating stench of their coal. 


© Six Remarkable Views (London, 1761). I am much indebted for use of 
this to the Rosenbach Foundation. It contains the Sandby engraving of 
views of the Catskills, the Hudson, the Moravian settlements at Bethlehem, 
the Passaic Falls, the Mohawk, and an American Farm—at the beginning 
and completed. Schurtz reproduces, inter alia, a sketch of Boston. See also 
L. H. Gipson, Lewis Evans, to which is added Evans’ Brief Account... 
(Philadelphia, 1939), and Lois Mulkearn, ed., 4 Topographical Description, 
being an enlarged and revised edition of Pownall’s publication in 1776 (Pitts- 
burgh, 1949). Evans’ map is reproduced in both volumes and much useful 
commentary besides. 

J. Almon, The Remembrancer (London, 1778), V, 486: a journal kept 
by Pownall, and reprinted as part of the periodical largely devoted to 
American news. 

"Lois Mulkearn, ed., 4 Topographical Description, 40 and 99. 
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The delicious climate of New York as well as its sociable and 
hospitable inhabitants appealed to him greatly. He remarked the 
old Dutch style in building and the gradual encroachments of a 
newer Italianate mode. At Worcester he described a “beautiful, 
clear, new and young town” in a broad valley, settled only some 
twenty-three years when he visited there.*® 

Evidence of the clearing of the wilderness fascinated him as 
much as the vastness and beauty of the country. “While the 
eye,” he wrote, “is thus catching new pleasure from the land- 
scape, with what overflowing joy does the heart melt while he 
views the banks where rising farms, new fields, or flowering 
orchards begin to illuminate this face of nature.” One of his 
sketches shows an American farm in the building and when com- 
pleted. Gardens “busked up with every convenience that property 
and plenty could give to peace and liberty” delighted him. The 
people, the community farming, the mills, the choirs, and the 
younger folk that he saw in the Moravian settlements of Pennsyl- 
vania were enjoyed. He sketched Bethlehem, whilst he reflected 
upon the platonic rather than Christian nature of this settlement.’® 

In Philadelphia he spent an evening with Chief Justice William 
Allen and his old mother. They discussed the uncommon event 
of such a town as theirs arising amidst a wilderness in so short a 
time and becoming so fine and populous a city. The old lady told 
Pownall that she, who now lived to see the town with near thirty 
thousand inhabitants in it enjoying every comfort and elegance, 
had seen the beginning of it when she lived in New Jersey with 
her parents, and had heard that the Quakers planned to make a 
new establishment near the Swedes’ upper settlements. Such things 
suggested to Pownall “curious disquisitions” about the powers of 
man and the operations of natural society when established on 
true principles and conducted in the spirit of peace and the vigor of 
liberty.”° 

A romantic note as well as these natural law theories of the Age 
of Reason creeps into the Topographical Description. One evening 
during a journey in Pennsylvania, Pownall and his companions 
were riding a mere track through the woods late in the evening 
and seemed likely to be benighted. Suddenly they heard a trio of 

8 Thid., 41-45, 65. 


® Tbid., 31, 96, 103. 
” Ibid., 130. 
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French horns playing a “pleasing melancholy tune.” They fol- 
lowed the sound to some dwellings near the mines. As they ap- 
proached, he says, “we found our concert was performed by an 
old German and his two sons sitting at the door of their cottage 
after their day’s labor.” What “pleasure,” he thought, “must this 
old man, escaped from the sovereign tyranny of his European 
lords . . . feel in the contrast.” A further speculation occurred to 
the traveller—‘“yet I thought the melancholy of the music had a 
retrospective regret of his native country. I asked him. He said 
no and yet I thought he felt yes: so we are formed.”** 

The Administration of the Colonies, first published in 1764 and 
extended and altered in new editions up to 1777, is Pownall’s best 
known book. In it he records not only policies recommended at 
successive stages, but also his impressions of frontier problems, 
the Indians, the psychology of the colonists. He saw a crisis 
shaping as the French and Indian War ended. The situation had 
changed. Americans could no longer be treated paternally. The 
life they led in the great spaces of the new continent had already 
given them independence of spirit.** In the later Memorials he 
wrote that Americans were natural philosophers. Their movements 
were free. No single church enjoyed a monopoly. No feudal laws 
prevented their hunting. Opportunity for enterprise had encouraged 
a rapid growth of population.** 

His personal experience of the temper of Massachusetts had 
convinced him that force was unlikely to succeed where per- 
suasion had failed. The colonists had given valuable assistance 
against France in mid-century, but on their own terms. All his 
suggestions—for a secretary for the colonies, for a revised depart- 
ment to deal with their affairs, for representation in Parliament, 
for a federal status (not unlike later dominion status), for a re- 
vitalized colonial policy—were based on his respect for the new 
important western community he had studied. Geographically it 
formed a part of the “grand marine dominion” of the .\tlantic; 
he hoped it might realize, although in a different way, an interest 
in this larger sphere.** 





* Tbid., 100. 

= The Administration of the Colonies (London, 1764), 1-25, and 35, for 
a “grand commercial union”; editions appeared in 1764, 1765, 1766, 1768, 
1774, and 1777, the last two being expanded to two volumes. 

*% Memorial to Europe, 46 and 58, and Memorial to America, 22-26. 

* Administration (London, 1766), 9 and 35, and Cobbett, Parliamentary 
History, XVI, 498. 
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GOVERNOR THOMAS POWNALL 11 
“T have been,” Pownall wrote to Admiral Holbourn in 1757, 
“in my studies much conversant with history and every example 
I recollect serves only to make me more and more melancholy.”** 
Perhaps the sadness, even at this time of his life, was due to a 
certain fatalism in his interpretation of the natural laws which de- 
termine man’s fate. His philosophy was suggested in A Study of 
Antiquities (1782). History was, he thought, too often a bare 
listing of facts, or an occasion for describing pomp and circum- 
stance, or a recital of the “brutal’’ deeds of man.** Historians 
should, by the use of analogy, the study of fable, examine the 
principles which lie behind the “coalescing into society.” Analytical 
discussion of the progress, expansion, and decay of the civil com- 
munity might explain the vicissitudes of nations. “Scite and cir- 
cumstance,” language and literature, must be explored.*" 

The writing of all people, he maintained, “in their first efforts” 
has invariably been a picture representation of time. From these 
alphabets the several stages of the civilization of the community— 
the clearing and cultivation of the land, the development of in- 
struments of the husbandry arts—may be discovered. Language 
is all metaphor at first and history mere allegory and fable. The 
interpretation of these by the “learned antiquary’”’ may reveal the 
establishment of government, the progress of commerce, and the 
settlement of colonies. Actual persons in the drama may be dimly 
seen, but the early revolutions of human society will not be.** 

History may be compared to a great ship floating down the 
tides of time. Deep oblivion has overwhelmed it. Research has 
too often collected unrelated fragments out of their proper 
context. Man is finite. His natural wants as well as his powers, 
though proportionable to his needs, are limited. In all ages his 
circumstances have restricted his habits and ways of life. When 
he -eases to be a hunter or a herdsman he usually becomes a 
landworker or a warrior, and so on into the appearance of 
modern commercial states. Society will in similar conditions de- 
velop in similar ways. Even the personal adornments from various 
periods and regions resemble each other. The dramas of sylvan 
life repeat themselves. 

*Letter in the Rosenbach Foundation, Phila., dated from Boston, 17 
October, 1757. 

* 4 Treatise on the Study of Antiquities (London, 1782), 82. 


™ Tbid., 58, 83, and 77. 
8 Tbhid., 43, 45, and 52. 
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Thus, even where history seems but fragmentary and the record 
all fable and myth, the progress of time may be deduced by 
analogy. Hesiod and Homer preserve relics of the story of small 
companies of wandering hunters and navigators. The original 
state “we insolently call savage” may be reconstructed from their 
pages. A just idea may give equally just conceptions of the for- 
mation of society. The fables tell of gods and heroes going forth 
as benefactors or as tyrants in the regions of the Mediterranean 
or the Euxine seas. Our knowledge of the Portuguese in Asia or 
the Spaniards in America may assist our understanding of the 
earlier periods. Analogy will enable us to interpret the tale of the 
Golden Fleece and the golden apples. The rivalries of Poseidon 
and Jupiter become clear, and we comprehend the importance of 
the site of Illium near the mouth of the Bosphorus commanding 
the exclusive navigation of the Euxine. Eastern Europe and Asia 
Minor were the America of ancient commerce, to which merchants 
brought manufactured goods and from which they carried away 
lumber, pelts, wool, and corn. In the traditions of beautiful women 
employing magic charms to entrap sailors, we may see the at- 
tempts of governments to guard their possessions and exclusive 
commercial rights, against interlopers and pirates. In fact the 
sirens were the coast guards of an early mercantilist system! 

The antiquary must be the interpreter by whom history is 
rendered intelligible, and the agent through whom the reader may 
relive past times. The country must be described, the government 
of the community, the defects, diseases, and accidents which have 
given occasion to its illnesses must be examined so that every 
“spring and movement” will be equally known. Pownall wished 
to know why such and such possessions of lands, waters, and 
things became necessary; how certain liberties were preserved ; 
how some despotisms lasted so long, in spite of safeguards like 
rotation in office or a citizens’ militia; how labor was divided, 
and its surplus products changed; how commerce had increased 
the power of the state. These studies did resolve some problems. 
For example, Troy held out for ten years without famine only 
because division of labor had not yet occurred and her citizens 
and her soldiers were one and the same. Causes and effects must 
be connected. History, “the principle of the reasoning part,” will 
be “experimental knowledge.” 
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Pownall stressed the vegetative system of the community, the 
internal and growing part, the roots of the tree, the surplus 
created by agriculture and manufactures which alone can support 
large numbers of people. The use of that surplus production was 
all important. The Egyptians made the mistake of employing their 
population and wealth in building pyramids, “monuments as they 
now are to the defective state of their economy.” On the other 
hand, the Phoenicians “set down between the great trade of the 
east and that of the west and actuating the movements of this 
combined commerce soon acquired an ascendency .. . of the then 
great world,” as the Hansa towns were to do later in northern seas. 
Alexander perfectly understood the importance of commerce and 
of naval supremacy, and combined his conquest in a system with 
entrepots in Alexandria and in Tyre, and meditated acquiring 
another in Carthage which only death prevented his achieving.*® 

The history of commerce Pownall suggests has yet to be written, 
especially as it concerns the ancient Indies. Only he who is master 
of the languages and perfectly acquainted with the face of these 
countries and with some practical experience as a merchant there 
can properly undertake the task. Pownall’s insistence upon the 
role of commercial developments in history did not blind him to 
the danger of commercial empire. In The Right, Duty and Interest 
of the State, printed in 1773 and reprinted ten years later, he 
showed his awareness of the perils implicit in the activities of the 
East India Company since the victories of Clive. Merchants had 
become princes and had hired nabobs with their gains. The es- 
sential limits of the privileges granted to trading subjects should 
be made clear. The Crown should retain all magisterial and mili- 
tary power. Merchants could expect assistance and protection, but 
should never exercise dominion. Only disaster could follow the 
assumption by company personnel of governmental powers in 
India.*° 

In his earliest work, The Principles of Polity, Pownall had 
emphasized the importance of commerce and its influence upon 
imperial policies at all stages of human history. In the processes 
to which the necessary division of labor among men gave rise he 


” Tbid., 52-96, passim. 

The Right, Interest and Duty of the State, as Concerned in the Affairs 
of the East Indies (London, 1773), passim; Antiquities, 96-98; Memorial to 
Europe, 101. 
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found the prime root of all social activity and human communion. 
It is not therefore surprising to find him hailing Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations as the Principia of the social sciences im- 
mediately after its publication in 1776. However, in A Letter 
to its author he noted not only his own anticipation of its re- 
marks about division of labor but also some differences of opinion. 
He defended the record and the usefulness of the colonies with 
examples from his personal experience. He maintained that barter 
necessarily developed from inequalities in the wants and necessities 
of humans. He took issue on some matters of definition. He 
questioned the wisdom of allowing all at once complete freedom 
of trade; there was, he pointed out, a difficult period when prices 
had risen but when wages and rents had not caught up with the 
increase. “We shall,” he wrote, “in the triumph of our general 
prosperity, be the constant oppressors of those who have the best 
title to a share in this’—that is, the landed gentry and the day 
laborers. Moreover, he advocated some limitation in favor of in- 
fant industries which might otherwise never become established.** 

History demonstrated that natural laws dictated not only the 
union of certain areas but the courses which commerce and com- 
mercial states followed. Some areas of the world gravitated to- 
wards each other. An examination of this process in history 
should enable wise policies to implement future developments. 
Pownall urged on America that a free port and a common market 
should be established for the trade of nations. He advised a 
customs union of western Europe. He foresaw the eventual com- 
mercial supremacy of the western hemisphere. He hoped that the 
wisdom of statesmen, assisted by the research of historians and 
observers, could provide for Europe a share in the prosperity 
of the Atlantic area.** 


The basis of Pownall’s philosophy was to be found in the 
aphorism from his mentor James Harrington which he placed on 
the title page of his Memorials in 1784: 


To make principles or fundamentals, belongeth not to 
man, to nations, nor to human laws; to build upon such 
principles or fundamentals, as are apparently laid by 


* 1 Letter to Dr. Adam Smith (London, 1776), 5. 
* 4 Memorial . . . to America, 46-47; A Memorial to Europe, 114-119. 
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God in the inevitable necessity or law of nations, is 
that which truly appertains to man, to nations, to human 
laws: to make any other fundamentals, and to build upon 
them, is to build castles in the air.** 


When he sent his Principles to Harvard College in 1763, he en- 
larged on the same theme.** The natural laws to which Pownall 
continually referred were derived from the authority of Harring- 
ton and of Newton. Pownall might be described as a sociological 
Newtonian. The forces of gravity in human society might be the 
attraction of men to each other, of certain areas of the world to 
each other, of the relation of property to power. 

The three dialogues into which the Principles of Polity is 
divided take place in a country house adorned with arms and 
armor, “monitors of liberty,’ memorials of England’s long struggle 
against tyranny. Lucius Crassus and Scaevola—Pownall him- 
self—argue throughout about politics. The time is soon after the 
45. The order followed may serve as a guide, though as ever 
Pownall rambles as he writes. The first dialogue discusses the 
original contract; the second, the revolutions affected by the 
changing balance in property and power; and the third, the matter 
of allegiance, the duty owed by the citizen to his state.*® 

Pownall denies that the original contract could or should ever 
have been an alliance or treaty between two parties. It was or 
should be a union or a “concatenation” of a communion. This, the 
dependency of each upon every other, was what created or brought 
about government. Distinctions between rulers and ruled, court and 
country, landed and mercantile interests were dangerous. All were 
interdependent. All society was connected by a “golden chain.” No 
parts should be opposed to one another or expected to check each 
other. Polity was the care and right interpretation of the com- 
munion of mankind. 

Crassus pointed out of the window of the room where they 
talked. He observed that the goodly farm which lay on rising 
ground before them appeared to be self-sufficient. Closer scrutiny 
of the landscape, however, revealed a mine which provided neces- 
sary material for tools, and a river by which produce could be 

%{ Memorial . . . to America, title page. 

“ Harvard shelf mark, 536 12 x 27 21. 


® The three dialogues on the Principles are paged: I, 1-33; II, 34-105; 
IIT, 106-142. 
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shipped to the distant city. Town and country, industry and agri- 
culture were all related to each other. Men of different abilities 
worked at different tasks but all must combine together or they 
perished. Even in the earliest ages of history varied skills and 
needs emphasized the interdependence of man and the necessity 
of society.*® 

Union was the basis of society. The type of government would 
depend upon the conditions of the area in which the society 
arose. Its extent might change. Families, villages, small kingdoms 
existed apart in early times. But, as in Saxon England, smaller 
divisions tended to dissolve into larger communities whose extent 
was determined by natural laws. A political and economic gravity 
drew together the British Isles. This was true in Spain, though 
Portugal was to be combined with Spain after her conquest of 
Brazil, when her situation in the Atlantic became imperial, with 
a different center of gravity. Trade and sentiment combined to 
bring about empire, efficient union. Pownall was at first impressed 
by the differences between the American colonies as he travelled 
and as he listened to the debates at the Albany Congress; later, 
he detected the gravity drawing them together. On the other hand, 
he thought some places like Italy seemed fated to be divided 
forever.** 

Checks and balances were more likely to cause trouble than to 
promote or secure liberty. All civil wars, all rivalries and strife, 
could be blamed upon this playing of one against another. The 
balance of power had caused many a European war. Internecine 
difficulties usually developed from the setting off of one part of 
the constitution against another. Montesquieu may have strength- 
ened Pownall’s concern with principles and with geography, but 
he certainly did not persuade him of the validity of some of his 
other theories.** 

Pownall reiterated that he was of no party. His connection 
with Pitt, and also with North, as well as his defense of Walpole 
would seem to bear him out. He disliked toryism per se, but was 
not connected with the factional disputes of his day. He deplored 


*® Principles, 25. 

* Memorial to Europe, 22. Administration (1766), 17-19 of Appendix, 
III, separately paged. 

% Principles, 102-103—one reference to l’Esprit des lois. On party see 
Griffin, op. cit., letters V and VI. 
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party. Parties became vortices out of whose collisions trouble 
developed. On the other hand, he saw a legitimate use in party, 
as vast and valid differences developed between the men of the 
new order and of the old. Conflict was then inevitable. Those tak- 
ing part in it belonged to true parties divided by differences of 
wealth and status. 

The second dialogue discusses natural society and the de- 
termining factors in its formation and adaptation to changing 
circumstances. The Harringtonian relation of property and power 
lies at the root of such change. Property is land. Commerce cre- 
ates wealth which in turn may purchase land. Landownership 
changes and the power that goes with it is transferred to the 
new men. Society constantly alters; sometimes through external 
forces, sometimes through internal degeneration. Rulers like the 
Normans or the Stuarts may try to force alterations upon it. 
Classes may resist the succession of newcomers to power. On the 
whole, however, granted freedom from external interference or 
natural catastrophe, adaptation takes place. In general this is as- 
sisted by conscious adjustment to it.**® 

Revolution is thus accepted. Yet Pownall, unlike Sidney, could 
never have said, I think, that “any man may kill a tyrant.” So 
simple a solution would not have appealed to him. If the situation 
had changed fundamentally, a new order would develop, though 
momentary inconveniences might be suffered. Occasionally patriots 
acted misguidedly. The Stuarts’ tyrannical designs were frus- 
trated, but neither the attempt to start de novo in the experiments 
of the Interregnum nor the wild enthusiasm of the Restoration 
was well conceived. Change must be related to conditions and to 
wealth. Sir Thomas More produced only a chimera in his Utopia; 
Harrington had attempted to guide his compatriots on true lines. 
A wycurgus, familiar with natural laws, might occasionally achieve 
success, but in general change comes gradually. Moreover, if 
revolution were successful, once the roar was over the people 
would care little for general principles. Only a wise minister like 
Walpole could truly serve his country. Had Walpole succeeded 
in his excise scheme he would have made England’s resources 
equal to any contingency. As it was, his financial measures laid 
the foundation of his greatness. After his betrayal by those who 


Wm. Coxe, Memoir of Sir Robt. Walpole (London, 1798), III, 615-620. 
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should have been his friends, he fell but was eventually vindicated, 
since his successors perforce lived on a fragment of the system 
they had labored to destroy.*° 

Government, Pownall wrote a friend, was that actual power by 
which a people is directed to its action in relation to the interests 
of the whole community. Liberty without laws, as often stated, 
would be slavery. Laws reveal the purpose in government. Indi- 
dividuals in their relations to society are mixed persons. They 
have rights and needs, but they also have duties and obligations. 
Liberty could be preserved by the Roman and the Harringtonian 
devices of placing the military under popular or civil control, by 
rotation in office, by censorship of the magistrate, and the enforce- 
ment of law by conscience and public spirit rather than by oath 
and penalty. Liberty arising from the vigor of natural principles 
must animate goverment. Those natural principles always relate 
to the need of man for communion in society.*! 

The third dialogue returns to the individual and the govern- 
ment under which he lives—the subject of allegiance. All persons 
are equally part of the state. Liberty and government, rights and 
duties are all part of the same order. Allegiance is lifelong. 
Scaevola brought up the matter of those Irish troops who had 
recently fought on the French side. They had renounced the 
realm; they had been permitted to leave it. Nevertheless, Pownall 
retorted (as Crassus), nothing could make proper their fighting 
against the country of their birth. 

This seems to leave no loophole for the colonists Pownall was 
later to defend. In fact he regarded their position as different. 
Their charters though admitting certain reserved powers for the 
Crown, had given them the chance to leave England taking with 
them all the rights of Englishmen. They never forswore their 
allegiance nor their natural rights. In the new world their inde- 
pendence increased. In England, reaction to their demands brought 
an increased emphasis on sovereign rights. The colonists, to use 
Dr. Johnson’s word, “ebulliated” into freedom. Old ties were cut; 
old sentiments forgotten. A new community with new centers of 
attraction could be recognized. This would in time draw into 
itself the old separate communities of the eastern seaboard. It 

“Coxe as above. See also Principles, 29, where More and Harrington are 


compared to the advantage of the latter. 
*' Tbid., 68 and 97-98. 
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would also act as a magnet for the workingmen of Wolver- 
hampton, Birmingham, and elsewhere in Europe who longed for 
the freedom and prosperity enjoyed by its inhabitants. The popu- 
lation thus increased by voluntary emigration would increase its 
vigor.** 

Liberty is little stressed in the Principles, though, as already 
noticed, Pownall accepted as the most effective guarantees of 
freedom the Harringtonian formulae. Somewhat later he wrote 
to Cooper in Boston that the first and essential principle of 
political liberty was that the civil government is the action of the 
whole body acting on itself. A man or society may govern an- 
other man or another society and still leave liberty intact—that is 
to say, the government may act by their own powers and by 
communication, and intercourse will remain free in spite of 
obedience and subordination. Laborers are so subject but are not 
thereby enslaved. Colonies are subordinate. If power be assumed 
exterior to the power of free agency, if communication be for- 
bidden, then the relationship changes. The mother country be- 
comes exterior, her rule one of force. Freedom resides in the 
legislature. That the lawful power of making laws to command 
the society belongs properly to the society was Hooker’s dictum. 
But the colonies have no place in the legislature. Their liberty 
has lain in their powers of self-taxation and in their local govern- 
ment. In places like Pennsylvania the Crown had in fact granted 
the proprietor rights nowhere enjoyed by itself—the Penns being 
both landlord and sovereign. 

Pownall tried to persuade his colonial friends not to cross a 
very faint and subtle line of demarcation. As violence developed 
and his counsels were ignored by both sides, he recognized the 
working of natural forces and the appearance of a new order. 
When force is used on either side to settle matters, then govern- 
ment is null. Unless the government be the will of the whole com- 
munity or the effective part of it, its power is not effective and it 
is no longer government. A strong administration might avert 
troubles. In England lack of it lost any chance of keeping the 
colonies. Pownall implored his American friends now that they 
were free of monarchical powers to strengthen the executive 

* Administration (5th ed. 1774), II, 14-37 and 56-57, and Memorial to 


America, 8; Griffin, op. cit., Letter IX, 237-238, London, 25 September, 1769; 
see also Cobbett, of. cit., XVI, 494-507. 
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power of their new state. He warned that Section Five of Article 
Eight in the Articles of Confederation, providing for a kind of 
“lords of the articles,” as in sixteenth-century Scotland, for the 
American Congress might be fatal. Freedom and efficient govern- 
ment should be combined.** 


Pownall’s contribution was both visual and philosophical. When 
he sketched the American scene, he caught its essential character. 
When he studied contemporary society he related it to its physical 
circumstances. Its growth must be related by the historian or 
antiquarian to those great men who from time to time appeared, 
and to its whole environment. Politics was a matter of adjustment 
to conditions and the balancing of duties and privileges. All parts 
of the state were united by a golden chain of union: every section 
was dependent upon every other. During times of changing habits, 
governments must ease adjustment to new situations. Governments 
should also endeavor to move communities to form proper com- 
pacts and agreements with each other when favorable conditions 
allowed. A strong administration would be flexible in its capacity 
for adaptation to changing patterns of living. 

History properly studied could enable men to understand more 
about the growth of societies, since states of the same kind, in 
general, resembled each other and followed the same lines of 
development. Commercial needs must be accepted by agricultural 
interests. Industrial advances must be interwoven into the body 
politic. The true union of the whole must embrace every part there- 
of. In a somewhat complicated simile, Pownall depicts the 
“truly philosophical Antiquary” achieving a fruitful vision of the 
past. Analogy, comparison, examination of man in other ages, all 
enable the scholar to see in his “scientific mirror” the relation- 
ship of one thing to another. The only end of real and actual his- 
tory was the illumination of the purposes of useful experience.** 


* Griffin, op. cit., Letter XX, London, 14 July, 1770, 277-286. For criticism 
of the Articles of Confederation see Memorial to America, 82. On the Penn 
proprietory right see The Administration of the Colonies (London, 1774), 
II, 56, and elsewhere. 

“ Study of Antiquities, 73. 
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PETROLEUM IN SEARCH OF AN INDUSTRY 


By ArNoLp R, Daum* 


T SEEMS particularly appropriate at this meeting of the mem- 
bers and guests of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, 
held as the American petroleum industry is about to celebrate its 
100th anniversary, to review the circumstances of the ante bellum 
and Civil War periods that most vitally affected the birth and 
subsequent growth of this industry. All members of this audience 
I am sure, are familiar with the main outlines of the story, from 
Drake’s epochal discovery at Titusville in 1859 to the emergence 
of petroleum during the remainder of the nineteenth century as 
the main source of illumination not only for Americans, but for 
other peoples throughout the world. It is my purpose to bring 
into perspective elements in the American environment which 
paved the way for the rise of a new industry as well as basic 
uncertainties and problems that had to be resolved after Drake’s 
discovery before a new type of mining enterprise could acquire 
the complementary marketing and refining facilities of an industry. 
Few environments have been so thoroughly conditioned for the 
entry of an industry as ante bellum America was for petroleum. 
Markets, technology, lamps, and related facilities for illuminating 
oils from mineral resources had been developed to an extent sug- 
gesting that perhaps the broad course of subsequent illumination in 
this country might not have been radically different without the 
entry of petroleum. There is no profit in seeking an answer to 
such a question, but certainly the genuinely unique role of petro- 
leum in the nineteenth century was to make improved lamp light 
available to the entire world within a remarkably brief time.* 
At the close of the 1820’s America’s illumination, as Henry 
Adams once said of its agriculture, had progressed little since the 
*Dr. Daum is Associate Director of the Petroleum History Project at 
Northwestern University. This paper was read at the dinner meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association on October 10, 1958, in Pittsburgh. 
2 Arnold R. Daum, “The Illumination Revolution and the Rise of Petroleum 
Industry” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Faculty of Political Science, 


Dept. of History, Columbia University, 1957), 461-478 and passim; herein- 
after referred to as “Illumination Revolution.” 
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days of Tubal-cain. The ordinary man both entered and departed 
from this world by tallow-candle light. Lamps, burning natural 
animal oils only, were badges of social distinction. In 1830 there 
issued the first of a number of developments which finally con- 
verged to make the 1850’s the most revolutionary decade in 
illuminating history.? 

The initial stimulus was a perennial glut of crude turpentine 
in seaboard markets from which a New York lamp dealer saw a 
chance to obtain a cheap illuminant. He introduced and patented 
a product called camphene. It consisted of redistilled or rectified 
spirits of turpentine burned either alone or mixed with about six 
parts of alcohol. Having a higher carbon content than animal oils, 
camphene required a special burning apparatus and this in turn 
resulted in the development of the camphene lamp.* 

Highly volatile, camphene caused many lamp accidents, but 
these did not stay its swift rise to popularity, for it was far 
cheaper, cleaner, and more convenient to use than fatty oils. In 
the 1840's although supplemented by improvements in lard oil 
quality, camphene had succeeded in democratizing lamp light. 
Camphene’s contribution to the future of the petroleum industry 
was unquestionably great. Not only had it broadened the market 
for lamp illuminants, at a time when whale oil was rapidly re- 
ceding in supply and being increasingly diverted to lubricants, but 
the camphene lamp was the first big step forward in the develop- 
ment of a strong enough draft to burn coal oil or refined petroleum 
efficiently.* 

Without the growth of a manufactured gas industry in these 
earlier years, petroleum’s entry into illumination would have been 
much more difficult. Chartered utility companies, distilling il- 


*Daum, “Illumination Revolution,” 1-14; F. W. Robins, The Story of the 
Lamp (New York: The Oxford University Press, 1939), 110; D. T. Ansted, 
“Artificial Light,” Popular Science Review, reprinted in Littel’s Living Age, 
XVII (April 19, 1862), 134. 

*J. Leander Bishop, A History of American Manufactures (Philadel- 
phia, Edward Young and Company, 1868), II, 351: “Burning Fluids,” 
Scientific American, XI (August 2, 1856), 374. “Specification of a Patent for 
a Lamp, or Apparatus for Producing Artificial Light,’ Journal of the 
Franklin Institute, XVII (May, 1834), 329-335. 

‘William Hamilton, “Report on the Carcel, or Mechanical Lamp,” Journal 
of the Franklin Institute, XXXV (January, 1843), 105-109; “Safety Fluid 
Lamp—Chemical Cause of Explosion,” Scientific American, VIII (Decem- 
ber 18, 1852), 112; “Burning Fluids, Camphene,’ Medical News, XVII 
(November, 1859), 237. 
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luminating gas from coal and sometimes from rosin oil and dis- 
tributing it through mains, originated in Baltimore in 1816. They 
entered New York and Boston in the next decade, and by the 
early forties were established in all leading coastal cities. Though 
gas was universally considered superior to all other illumination, 
gas distribution was almost entirely confined to street lights, pub- 
lic buildings, and factories until 1845. About this time techno- 
logical improvements not only established coal as the cheapest 
source of gas, but made possible substantial economies of scale. 
The result was that by 1850 private consumption of gas in homes 
was more important than public and industrial consumption in 
41 cities. By 1860 gas distribution had extended to 403 cities and 
towns in all areas of the country, and the basis of modern illumi- 
nation—piped or wired from central manufacturing plants—was 
fully established.® 

Gas manufacture provided the basic technology for the distilla- 
tion of bituminous materials, and though these techniques would 
be transmitted with vital modification through the coal oil industry, 
petroleum is yet in its debt. The essential link was this: high 
temperature distillation of coal in large-scale gas manufacture 
provided the most widely available source for obtaining technical 
knowledge of low temperature distillation required to obtain 
profitable yields of oils from either solid or liquid bitumens. 
Moreover, coal oil manufacturers adopted stills and in turn drew 
on other facets of gas technology for many modifications of equip- 
ment to obtain better heat control, all of which became the foun- 
dation of petroleum distillation.® 

Coal oil refining in Europe preceded development in America. 
In the 1830’s the French chemist and industrialist, M. Selligue, 
pioneered low temperature distillation of schist to obtain a volatile 
oil for enriching illuminating gas. Early in the forties he suc- 
cessfully modified his process to obtain a lamp illuminant which 


5Lewis Stotz and Alexander 7 The History of the Gas Industry 
(New York: Stettiner, 1938), 3, 7, 9, 16, 44; “Gas Light Companies in the 
United States,” American Gas- ae Journal, IV (June 15, 1863), 373; 
William Haynes, American Chemical Industr y (New York: D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., 1954), I, 130; Daum, “Illumination Revolution,” 49-73. 

® Thomas Antisell, The Manufacture of Photogenic or Hydrocarbon Oils, 
from Coal and Other Bituminous Materials (New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1859), 10; Abraham Gesner, 4 Practical Treatise on Coal, Petro- 
leum and Other Distilled Oils (New York: Bailliére Brothers, 1861), 15- 
19; 36-37; 45; 94. 
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formed the basis of small commercial industries in France and 
the Germanies. His published reports received much attention in 
America later when commercial refining got under way.’ James 
Young in Scotland in 1850 obtained an English patent on the low 
temperature distillation of coal and all bituminous materials and 
in the same year erected a plant that made him the largest pro- 
ducer of paraffin oils. Young refined only lubricants, naphthas, and 
paraffin until 1856, when he began producing paraffin oil illumi- 
nants.* 

In 1850 a Canadian, Dr. Abraham Gesner, first visited Amer- 
ica to promote and demonstrate a product he called kerosene for 
use in making illuminating gas both in portable air-gas machines 
and in large plants. He obtained his kerosene by low temperature 
distillation of Albert coal deposits in Nova Scotia or asphaltic 
materials. Taking up residence in the United States in 1853, Ges- 
ner later became interested in kerosene as a lamp illuminant, and 
in 1854 assigned his patents and trade name to a firm which 
eventually became the New York Kerosene Company, a leader in 
the coal oil industry.® 


™M. Selligue, “Applied Chemistry : The Use of Oil Extracted for the 
Manufacture of Illuminating Gas,” Comptes Residues des Séances de I 
Academie des Sciences, IV (January- -June, 1837), 969-970; Messrs. Thenard, 
d’ Ancet, and Dumas, “Report on Selligue’s Paper on New Processes for 
Manufacturing Illuminating Gases,” ibid. (January-June, 1840), 861-865 ; 
Frank H. Storer, “Review of Dr. Antisell’s Work on Photogenic Oils,” 
— Journal of Science and Arts, XXX (September, 1860), 259- 261. 

R. J. Conacher, “History of the Scottish Oil-Shale Industry,” Geo- 
logical Survey, Scotland, The Oil-Shales of the Lothian (London: His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1927), 240-265; Edwin M. Bailey, “James 
Young—Founder of the Mineral Oil Industry,” lecture delivered before the 
Scottish branch of the Institute of Petroleum, in Institute of Petroleum Re- 
view (London, 1948), II, 180-183, 216-220, 357-360. 

* A. Gesner, article addressed to the Academy of Natural Science, cited 
in “Dr. Gesner’s Patent Kerosene Gas Light,” Scientific American, V (Feb- 
ruary 16, 1850), 172; “New Kind of Gas,” ibid. (February 7, 1850), 172; 
“Kerosene Gas—Nova Scotia Going-A-Head of ‘Old Mother,’” ibid., 89; 
“New Material for Manufacturing Gas,” Annual of Scientific Discovery, 
II (1851), 84-85; Horatio Eagle, Assigner of Patents, Project for the 
Formation of a Company to Work Under the Combined Patent Rights (For 
the State of New York) of Dr. Abraham Gesner, of Halifax, N. S. (New 
York: Privately printed by the author, circa 1853; pamphlet in the 
“e Cc. Egy Collection, New-York Historical Society, New York, 
N. 8 pp.) ; S. Patent No. 7052, “Manufacture of Illuminating Gas 
i Bitumen,” fil to Abraham Gesner, January 29, 1850; U. S. Patents 
Nos. 11,203-4-5, issued June 27, 1854; No. 12,612 issued March 27, 1855; 
Advertisement, “Kerosene, or Coal Oil,” American Railroad Journal, XXIX 
(March 1, 1856), 141; Abraham Gesner, A Practical Treatise on Coal, 
Petroleum and Other Distilled Oils, 20; 21; 26-28; 30. The fact of Gesner’s 
visits to the United States previous to 1853 and of his initial interest in 
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It was not until 1856 that commercial refining of coal oil il- 
luminants began on a modest, almost tentative, scale in this coun- 
try. Of three initial entries, the newly erected Downer’s Oil Works 
at Boston was by far the most important throughout the industry’s 
existence. Samuel Downer, resourceful entrepreneur with long 
experience in the oil trade, and Joshua Merrill, his general super- 
intendent, between them fashioned nearly every major innovation 
necessary to make their own enterprise and an entire industry 
that followed them a success. After two years in which their 
major efforts were devoted to research and improvements in stills 
and treating practices, they scored the first marketing success in 
the industry during the burning oil season of 1858. A greatly im- 
proved product and adequate lamps jumped their sales to 500,000 
gallons with a realization of $100,000 net profit.’° This released an 
enormous boom in coal oil markets ; new plants by the end of 1859 
brought the industry’s daily output to 23,000 gallons. Nearly sixty 
refineries, representing approximately eight million dollars in plant 
investment, were distributed among the primary refining centers 
of New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, the Kanawha Valley in western 
Virginia, and the Newark, Ohio, area—in that order of im- 
portance." 


The completion of through rail connections between all major 
eastern and mid-western states in 1857, welding those sections of 
the nation into a great economic empire, exerted a remarkable 
effect on coal oil markets. Not only did it thrust coal oil into the 
first national distribution enjoyed by any illuminant, but it com- 
pleted the organization of distribution channels, which embraced 


kerosene coal-oil for making illuminating gas has not previously been re- 
ported. See his recent and most perceptive of biographers, Kendall Beaton, 
“Dr. Gesner’s Kerosene: The Start of American Oil Refining,” The Busi- 
ness History Review, XXIX (March, 1955), 36-45. 

Joshua Merrill, Reminiscences (untitled, Boston, August 20, 1895), in 
“Men Who Have Made Oil Industry History,” The Derrick’s Hand- 
book of Petroleum (Oil City, Pa.: Derrick Publishing Company, 1898, 2 
vols.), I, 880-890 (hereinafter referred to as Merrill, Reminiscences); S 
Dana Hayes, “On the History and Manufacture of Petroleum Products: 
A Memoir Communicated to the Society of Arts, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, March 14, 1872,” reprinted in American Gas-Light Journal, 
XVI, 9, 10 (May 2 and 16, 1872), 137, 157, 158; Boston Kerosene Oil Com- 
pany Circular, November 10, 1858, W. H. L. Smith Papers, Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania. 

“Coal Oil Manufacture,” Scientific American, II (January 2, 1860), 3; 
“History of Coal-Oil Manufacture,” American Gas-Light Journal, II (March 
15, 1860), 287-288. 
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retail and wholesale grocers and druggists, and formed the basis 
of petroleum marketing for almost two decades to come. 

As early as 1859 numerous brands of coal oil from Pittsburgh, 
New York, Boston, Cincinnati, and Covington, Kentucky, could 
be purchased in small western cities. Of equal importance eight 
to ten makes of lamps could also be bought locally. The first lamp 
with adequate strong draft to burn coal oil or petroleum entered 
production in 1857. The early Knapp coal oil lamp soon was fol- 
lowed by improved models ranging from 5 to 14 candle power.’ 
No later than 1859 manufacturers had introduced the production 
of burners by assembly line techniques. Some sold for as low as 
three dollars a dozen, although eight dollars was probably the 
average. By the end of 1859 coal oil and the low priced lamps to 
burn it had truly democratized lamp illumination. There were 
1,800,000 coal oil lamps in homes and an equal number in sales 
channels.” 

The technological advancements in coal oil refining were even 
more indispensable to the future petroleum industry. Joshua Mer- 
rill developed effective chemical treating with sulphuric acid and 
caustic soda (as a final process) which helped accelerate the 
development of these auxiliary industries so crucial to refining. In 
conjunction with his associate, Luther Atwood, Merrill also pio- 
neered the destructive distillation or “cracking’’ of heavy oils to 
obtain larger yields of lighter burning oils. The most advanced 
refiners not only improved ordinary distillation by direct fire in 
both vertical and horizontal stills, but they brought into refining 
practice distillation by steam, superheated steam, and in partial 
vacuum. In short, the best refining practice for coal oil involved 
adequate knowledge of every type of distillation and chemical 
treating that petroleum refining would require. 

How heavily the incipient petroleum industry would draw upon 
these contributions of coal oil manufacturers is a great tribute to 


1 Charles M. Wetherill, “On the Relative Costs of Illumination in 
Lafayette, Ind.,” American Gas-Light Journal, I (May and June, 1860), 
230-231 ; 246-247. 

“Coal Oil and Its Manufacturers,” American Gas-Light Journal, II 
(December, 1860), 168; ‘Coal Oil Manufacture,” Scientific American, I 
(January 2, 1860), 3. 

4 Merrill, Reminiscences, 880-890; S. Dana Hayes, “On the History of 
Petroleum Products,” Joc. cit., 137, 157, 158; U. S. Patent Nos. 28,246 and 
28,448 issued to Luther Atwood, May 15 and May 29, 1860; Daum, “Tllumina- 
tion Revolution,” 393-427. 
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their pioneering achievements. Nevertheless, while the existence 
of a well-developed coal oil industry conditioned the acceptance 
of petroleum into the near-revolution that had taken place in 
illumination, it did not eliminate the considerable uncertainties 
which had to be dispelled before the new mineral could establish 
a new industry. 

To attract capital and all the complementary facilities necessary 
for an integrated industry, petroleum production would first have 
to demonstrate reliability in supply and cheapness in price. The 
new oil territory’s location at Titusville and along Oil Creek 
hampered rather than expedited that demonstration. The expand- 
ing web of rails that had made national distribution of oil illumi- 
nants an accomplished fact offered no efficient outlets. The nearest 
depots lay northward twenty to thirty miles along the Sunbury 
and Erie. Then shipments went to Erie, Pennsylvania’s port on 
Lake Erie, forty miles due north of Titusville, where cargoes had 
to be reloaded for shipment either east or west. From this point 
there were three alternative routes to New York City. First: via 
steamer to Buffalo and then along the Erie Canal. Second: via rail 
to Buffalo with transshipment over the New York Central System, 
which required four cargo transfers due to gauge differences. 
Most popular of the alternatives was the Lake Shore Road to Dun- 
kirk, midway between Erie and Buffalo, and transshipment over 
the Erie Railroad’s 6-foot-gauge trunk line to New York. At the 
juncture of Oil Creek with the Allegheny, steamers bound for 
Pittsburgh sixty-one miles southward took on limited cargoes 
twice weekly. From Pittsburgh the Pennsylvania Central offered 
reasonably good transportation to the miserably jumbled terminal 
facilities at Philadelphia, but transshipment via either of two roads 
to Jersey City left much to be desired. 

Hobbling this entire complex was the need to dray oil, five or 
six barrels to the wagonload, to all shipping points over execrable 
trails which were often made completely impassable by rain or 
snow. Drayage often cost more than the oil and as much as the 


* George Rogers Taylor and Irene D. Neu, The American Railroad 
Network, 1861-1890 (Cambridge, Mass.; Harvard University Press, 1956), 
27, 29; J. T. Henry, Early and Later History of Petroleum (Philadelphia, 
James B. Rodgers Company, 1873), 222; Rolland Harper Maybee, Railroad 
Competition and the Oil Trade, 1855-1873, Ph.D. dissertation, Faculty of 
Political Science, Columbia University (Mount Pleasant, Michigan, The 
Extension Press, Central State Teachers College, 1940), 7, 33-44; 183, passim. 
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rail charge to the seaboard. Early in 1862 when some improve- 
ments had been introduced, transportation charges to New York 
City still totaled $8.00 a barrel; during most of the previous two 
years they probably ranged around $11.00.*° 

Inadequate as transportation facilities were, Drake's discovery 
had unleashed a mining boom, and though confined entirely to 
small pumping wells, petroleum production made impressive gains. 
The increased production, however, did nothing to lower the 
excessive unit costs of transportation or to stimulate improve- 
ment in the almost hopeless irregularity of transportation. Con- 
trary to common belief, ante bellum petroleum production stimu- 
lated no important conversion of major coal oil refineries, and 
understandably so. Requiring dependable supplies of raw materials, 
most refiners were tied to long term coal contracts not readily 
broken, and their processing costs did not make conversion in- 
viting unless they could obtain petroleum at a delivered price of 
less than $12.00, in some cases appreciably less. Coal oil output in 
1860 increased, rather than receded, from 23,000 gallons daily to 
about 30,000 in the last quarter.“ 


In May 1861, it became distinctly questionable how much longer 
an estimated production of 1,250 barrels from some 135 pumping 
wells could be supported in the face of a progessive price decline 
to two dollars a barrel. A combination of a high rate of dry holes, 
short well life, and high pumping costs had made not only a two- 
dollar price unremunerative, but the four- and six-dollar prices 
earlier in the spring as well.*® But in the same week that the 
opening of the Civil War raised a host of new uncertainties on the 
future (among other things) of petroleum, the necessary catalyst 
to place production on an entirely new basis unpredictably oc- 
curred in the form of a horrifying tragedy. On April 17 Henry 


© Scientific American, LXV (February 27, 1862), 134; Venango Spectator, 
January 15, 1862, reported many instances of fees as high as $5 a bbl. to 
haul oil from Tarr Farm on Oil Creek 31 miles to Corry, the most used 
railhead. 

“The Coal Oil Business,” The Repository, III (October, 1860), 207, 208; 
The New York World, quoted in “Coal Oil and its Manufacture,” Amer- 
ican Gas-Light Journal, 1 (December 1, 1860), 168; Daum, “Illumination 
Revolution,” 428-460. 

%S. S. Hayes, Report of the United States Revenue Commission on 
Petroleum as a Source of National Revenue (Special Report No. 7, H.R. 
Ex. Doc., 39th Cong., Ist Sess., 1866), 5, 6 (hereafter referred to as Hayes, 
Report on Petroleum), Derrick’s Hand-book, I, 1, 23, 706. 
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Rouse struck the first gusher or flowing well on John Buchanan’s 
farm along Oil Creek, a few miles south of Titusville. Roaring in 
uncontrollably under intense gas pressure at a rate of 3,000 barrels 
daily, the deluge caught fire, fatally burning Rouse and eighteen 
others.?® Other gushers were hit that summer in the same vicinity, 
but it was not until fall that the Empire Well with a daily flow 
of 3,000 barrels for months, and a succession of others, announced 
a new era of petroleum production along Oil Creek. If one well 
still did not make an industry, any one of numerous gushers ex- 
ceeded the entire previous production of pumping wells. Flowing 
wells in the fall quarter accounted for a major share of the year’s 
estimated output of two million barrels, almost four times the 
annual capacity of coal oil refineries, and prices sagged to ten 
cents a barrel at the wellhead.” 

Not until this time did petroleum production acquire the power 
to magnetize the elements with which to form an integrated indus- 
try. The huge gap between output and existing transport and re- 
fining facilities was too great to fill overnight; indeed, the im- 
mediate effect was to swamp facilities to an extent that compounded 
all previous confusion and difficulties. But the outpouring of 
crude oil transformed the attitude of businessmen and capitalists 
generally toward the future prospects of welding an industry 
around petroleum. 

Tangible evidence of this change appeared at every hand in 
the last quarter of 1861—an accelerated movement to convert coal 
oil refineries to petroleum, construction of new petroleum refineries 
beyond a mere teakettle scale, development of improved shipping 
facilities, more effective organization of domestic marketing chan- 
nels, and a measured bid for foreign markets. To cite a few ex- 
amples, in transportation the Erie Railroad for the first time dis- 
played interest in supplying cars, while the Atlantic and Great 
Western mustered rolling stock to make effective their connective 
between Corry in the oil region and the Erie trunk line to New 
York City.2* Not only was the barging of barreled oil to Pitts- 
burgh pressed on a large scale, but in December barging of oil in 


J. T. Henry, The Early and Later History of the Petroleum Industry, 


339-343 


*. ra Henry, loc. cit., 109, 225, 227-228, 232-234; Derrick’s Hand-book, 
I, 24 711: 
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bulk was introduced.** At Pittsburgh this was complemented by 
the erection of iron storage facilities, the advancement to various 
stages of completion of several new refineries with weekly capaci- 
ties of 1,000 barrels, and early in 1862 the conversion of three 
equally large coal oil refineries.** 


Samuel Downer converted his major coal oil refinery in Boston 
and began construction in the oil region of a $250,000 petroleum 
refinery with a weekly capacity of 1,800 barrels. The Ludovici 
Brothers of New York also began construction of their Hum- 
boldt refinery at Plummer, which with Downer’s and one other 
built later, gave the oil region its only efficient refining capacities 
for half a decade.** The New York Kerosene Company, the 
largest coal oil refinery, in December established its employee, 
Charles Wheeler, in the region as permanent crude oil buyer.” 
Fires in transit and at refineries, excessive leakages and weight 
losses in shipment, shortages of barrels, rolling stock, and terminal 
facilities retarded the rate and effectiveness of conversion and in 
some instances even the continued existence of seaboard refiners, 
but by the close of 1862 the survival of New York and Boston 
as refining centers was assured. It was in this interim that Pitts- 
burgh, with ready access to crude oil, barrels, machinery, equip- 
ment, and the decisively important treating chemicals and refining 
know-how, gained a leadership in refining. 

The impetus to complete the organization of the petroleum in- 
dustry came none too soon, for the Civil War introduced many 
new uncertainties which vitally affected markets and to a lesser 
extent supply. Both petroleum production and an important seg- 
ment of coal oil refining in the Kanawha Valley were cut off by 
guerilla warfare within weeks after the firing on Fort Sumter. 
The Breckenridge coal of Kentucky and the refining industry 
built upon it also were lost to production.*® Of far greater im- 


= Pittsburgh Gazette and Commercial Journal, April 15, 1862; Edwin C. 
Bell, Oil City Derrick, reprinted in Oil and Gas Journal, XV, 31 (January 
4, 1917), 32, 33. 

*% Philadelphia Commercial List and Price Current, August 27, 1864, 138; 
Samuel Downer to W. H. L. Smith, Boston, January 7, 1862, and April 16, 
1862, W. H. L. Smith Papers. 

* Allan Norton Leet, Petroleum Distillation and Modes of EL icige Hydro- 
Carbons (New York: Oil, Paint & Drug Publishing Co., 1884), 22-26. 

*“Charles L. Wheeler,” The Petroleum Age, IV, ae ct (December, 
1885), 1184. 

*C. H. Shattuck, “Coal Oil in West Virginia,” Report of the Commis- 


sioners of Agriculture for the Year 1863, (Washington: G. P. O., 1863), 528. 
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DOWNER OIL WORKS, CORRY, PA. 


One of the early signs of permanence in the new oil industry was the 
erection in 1862 of the first major petroleum refine ry in the oil region, at 
Corry, Pa., by Samuel Downer of Boston. Comple ted in the spring of 1863, 
at a cost of $2 250,000, it had a charging capacity of 1,800 barrels of crude oil 
weekly. Throughout the decade this and Downer’s original plant at Boston 
were the only general refineries, producing a complete line of by-products: 
gasoline, refined naphthas, refined lubricants, and paraffin, in addition to 
kerosene. In 1863 Downer installed at his Corry works the first refrigerating 
plant in the petroleum industry to permit year-around manufacture of paraffin 
and dewaxed lubricants. Facilities included a large coopering shop that gave 
him self-sufficiency in barrels, a machine shop, and a hotel and housing 
development for skilled laborers whom he imported from Boston, His labor 
force ranged between 175 and 200 employes. 

From Corry he supplied the New York domestic and export markets, via 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad and the Erie. In the foreground 
are double tracks to accommodate the smaller gauge of the Oil Creek 
Railroad from Corry to Titusville without reloading. From Corry there were 
also rail connections with Erie, Pa., via the Pennsylvania and Erie, where 
transfers could be made to the New York Central and Lake Shore systems 
to the seaboard. 

The Humboldt refinery at Plummer near Oil Creek, also erected in 18652, 
with a weekly charging capacity of 1,000 barrels, was the only other im- 
portant refinery in the region. By the end of 1862 Pittsburgh had five 
refineries on a similar scale, three capable of charging 2,000 barrels weekly, 
but none engaged in by-product manufacture except for crude and refined 
naphthas until late in the decade. 
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portance, the defection of eleven states with a population of nine 
million people to the Confederacy sheered off almost one-third of 
the immediate market for mineral lamp illuminants. Another blow 
to annual domestic demand for 250,000 to 300,000 barrels of il- 
luminants fell when the wartime Congress at its first meeting early 
in 1862 announced its intention to impose heavy duties on both 
crude and refined. Congress waived taxing crude but imposed a 
duty of ten cents a gallon on refined petroleum illuminants, which 
became effective September 1, 1862. The depressant effect of the 
tax on demand was ameliorated, however, by a heavy tax on 
camphene, already in reduced supply because of the cut-off of 
crude turpentine from North Carolina, and a tax of fifty cents on 
alcohol, which taxed it and all burning fluids out of illumination 
markets.** Thus, surprisingly enough, the net effect of wartime 
taxation was to remove the main competitors to petroleum illumi- 
nants. 


Perhaps the final affirmation of the arrival of a permanent new 
industry occurred in 1863. Not only did exports about equal 
domestic consumption, but refined oil exports exceeded those of 
crude. The continuance of this trend thrust refined exports per- 
manently ahead of domestic consumption by 1866, to make petro- 
leum refining a unique manufacturing industry whose foreign 
markets exceeded domestic.** 


Experienced refiners and commission merchants like Samuel 
Downer and Richmond and Delaware in 1861 fully expected for- 
eign markets in refined oil to comprise a major part of their trade 
and to overshadow crude exports because of the much heavier 
losses of the latter in long distance shipments. Due to heavy 
domestic commitments for future delivery, they could not take 
full advantage of foreign orders in 1862, when refined oil totaled 
about one-third of total exports, but they prepared themselves for 


*S. S. Hayes, “Report on Petroleum,” 1, 2; U. S. Revenue Commission, 
“Distilled Spirits and the Influence of the Duplication of Taxes on American 
Industry,” H. R. Exec. Doc. No. 62, 39th Cong., Ist Sess, 1866, 4,05: 

*“The Report of the Commissioner of Patents for the Year 1863, igen a 
Ex. Doc. No. 60, 38th Cong., Ist Sess., 1863, 23-26; Exports Compiled from 
U. S. Treasury Reports, Eh.G. Folger, Jr., “Petroleum, Its Production and 
Products,” Annual Report of the Secretary of Internal Affairs of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, 1892, Pt. III, Industrial Statistics (Harris- 
burg: Edwin K. Meyers, State Printer, 1893), B170-173; Hayes, Report 
on Petroleum, 6, 18, 19, 22, 33, 34, 38, including reports on tax collections, 
probably the best yardstick of home consumption for comparison with foreign. 
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heavy export demands in the following year.*® It was only war- 
time shipping abnormalities that cast doubt upon the realization 
of these expectations. By 1862 American ocean-going bottoms 
were virtually unavailable and they carried a heavy war-risk in- 
surance rate. The availability of foreign bottoms, in heavy de- 
mand for possibly more profitable cargoes than petroleum, was 
far from a certainty. Severely strained diplomatic relations with 
both the British and French governments over the possible recog- 
nition of the Confederate government, the outfitting of privateers 
for the Confederacy, and many related questions further menaced 
the new trade. 

With doubts as to the availability of foreign bottoms removed 
before the end of 1862, the catapultic rise of foreign markets be- 
came less astonishing than is usually reported. The stereotyped 
explanations all have their validity. When Charles Lockhart, 
pioneer Pittsburgh refiner, toured Europe in the spring of 1860, 
displaying samples of crude and refined petroleum to people in the 
oil trade and others, he helped to create a groundwork of interest 
in the new American commodity. Faced with an increasingly un- 
favorable balance of trade because of huge wartime imports and 
the loss of cotton exports, the United States government took an 
encouraging attitude toward the development of foreign trade in 
petroleum. As one result, American consuls in leading European 
countries and elsewhere, including Russia, actively and effectively 
promoted the introduction of American petroleum. In the ex- 
tremely important British markets, English financial backers of 
the Atlantic and Great Western Railroad, connecting the oil region 
with the Atlantic seaboard, exerted powerful influences on the 
London Chamber of Commerce and Liverpool oil brokers in be- 
half of American petroleum. Finally, the big supply and low 
prices of petroleum resulting from gushers throughout 1862 and 
afterwards expedited early trial shipments to almost every major 
foreign port.°° 

But greater attention should be given to more neglected facts. 


Joseph P. Kennedy, “Petroleum,” Preliminary Report of the Eighth 
Census, H. R. Ex. Doc. 116, 37th Cong., 2nd Sess., 1862, 72; Samuel 
Downer to Joshua Merrill, New York, February 24, 1862; Downer to 
W. H. L. Smith, Boston, September 28, 1862; ibid., October 20, 1862, 
W. H. L. Smith Papers. 

% See Paul Giddens, The Birth of the Oil Industry (New York: The 
MacMillan Company, 1938), 95-100. 
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Sixteen American lamp manufacturers were in assembly-line pro- 
duction of cheaply priced kerosene burners with which they deluged 
British and European markets in 1862 and i863.** Still more basic 
was the cumulative effect of wartime currency inflation and the 
exemption of refined oil exports from the ten-cent domestic 
duty. Through currency inflation alone foreign buyers realized 
an average advantage of nine cents a gallon on refined oil in 1863. 
In the next two years this advantage was twenty-one and twenty- 
four cents respectively.** This significant advantage was further 
swelled by exemption from the ten-cent tax. In effect, foreign 
buyers received a subsidy with which to offset the higher costs to 
them and the leakage losses in transportation. These benefits 
occurred at a critical time before ocean traffic in oil had reached 
a state of organization that would permit the more nominal rates 
which prevailed in the latter part of the decade. Wartime inflation 
of currency and wartime taxes supplied foreign markets with a 
unique accelerator to their growth rate. One of numerous results 
was that by 1863 the fledgling petroleum industry had passed its 
last critical year in terms of survival. 

To complete the establishment of petroleum as an integrated 
industry capable of supplying the expanding world markets, one 
further development was needed. Some form of bulk transporta- 
tion, weather-proof and reliable all year around, had to be devised 
to sustain a swelling flow of crude and refined products to over- 
seas refineries and far-flung markets. With the introduction of 
the rail tank car, and the unique innovation of gathering pipe- 
lines in 1867, this final requirement was fulfilled.** 


SL“ 


American Lamp Burners in England,” American Gas-Light Journal, 
June 1, 1863, 361. 

* Average currency and gold prices computed from Wesley G. Mitchell, 
Gold, Prices, and Wages Under the Greenback Standard (Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, The University Press, 1908), 4, 5; and Reports of Committees of the 
Senate of the United States for the 2nd Session of the 52nd Congress, 
1892-1893 (Washington: G. P. O., 1893), III, 239, 1394. For average monthly 
and annual wholesale prices of refined (currency) and the impact of cur- 
rency — on refined exports see Hayes, Report on Petroleum, 6, 7, 18, 
19, 24, 25. 

® See Maybee, Railroad Competition and the Oil Trade, 175-181, 238-243, 
251, and passim. 
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RAILROAD REGULATION IN THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1873 


By MAnLon H. HELLERICH* 


AILROAD regulation was not only the concern of mid- 
R western farmers in the post-Civil War years; it was also the 
concern of many Pennsylvania businessmen. This concern was a 
major factor in the movement which resulted in the Pennsylvania 
Constitutional Convention of 1873. The metropolis, the big 
city political machine, the nationalized corporation, the labor union 
organized on an industry-wide basis—all these had appeared in 
Pennsylvania in the Civil War decade during which the state had 
experienced a significant economic and social growth. This growth 
had been accompanied by inevitable stresses and problems. The 
convention of 1873 was called to provide a constitutional basis for 
governmental action to solve the various problems which had 
arisen from rapid industrialization and urbanization.’ Moreover, at 
least three special conditions had led directly to this convention: 
first, the widespread corruption of the state legislature which had 
destroyed public confidence in the integrity of that body; second, 
the emergence of a corrupt political machine in Philadelphia whose 
power was based upon its control of the election machinery of 
that city; and third, various abuses of power by railroad cor- 
porations.* 


*Dr. Hellerich is on the faculty of the State Teachers College at Towson, 
Maryland. During the academic year 1958-1959 he is on leave attending the 
University of Michigan as a Michigan Fellow in College Administration. 

*In 1871 the voters decided to call a constitutional convention. A year 
later they elected 133 delegates to the convention. Sixty-nine Republican, 
sixty-one Democratic, and three Liberal Republican delegates were elected. 
The convention held four sessions: the first ran from November 12 to No- 
vember 27, 1872, the second from January 7 to March 28, 1873, the third from 
April 15 to July 16, 1873, and the last from September 16 to November 3, 
1873. The first session was held in Harrisburg and the last three in Phila- 
delphia. William Meredith of Philadelphia served as president of the conven- 
tion until his death in 1873; he was succeeded by John Walker of Erie. The 
electorate ratified the new constitution on December 16, 1873. It went into 
effect on January 1, 1874. A. D. Harlan, Pennsylvania Constitutional Conven- 
tion 1872 and 1873 (Philadelphia, 1873). This manual contains valuable ma- 
terial on the background of the convention. 

2 Pittsburgh Gazette, November 7, 8, 9, 11, 12 and 27, 1872, and Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, November 14, 1872. 
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By 1872 railroad corporations were viewed by many Pennsyl- 
vanians as a mixed blessing. No one questioned their great im- 
portance to the continued expansion of the state’s economy. But 


many questioned the wisdom and justice of various policies of \ 
the officers and managers of these corporations. Many, among f 
whom were stockholders and shippers, were convinced that public 


control of these policies was essential to the preservation of 
democratic political order, and even of the property rights of 
many individuals and business enterprises.* 

Anti-railroad opinion had existed in Pennsylvania for many years, 
and came from two sources. The first was the old anti-charter and 
anti-corporation opinion which had flourished in the Jacksonian era 
and which had been directed at that time against turnpike and 
banking corporations. This opinion turned easily to a criticism of 
railroad corporations in the years immediately preceding and 
during the Civil War,* and was particularly strong among many I 
older Pennsylvanians living in the interior counties. The second 
source was the series of developments which gradually convinced 
many who had originally welcomed the railroad that its manage- 
ment was inimical to the public welfare. Of course, these develop- 
ments served also to strengthen the older anti-corporation opinion. 

They included the circumstances leading to the sale of the main 





* Not much documentary evidence exists to illuminate the development of 
public opinion demanding that a constitutional convention be called to pro- 
vide for railroad regulation. Probably this is due to the fact that the j 
convention of 1873 did not result from a broad, popular movement which | 
mobilized mass opinion in support of constitutional reform. Rather, the con- ' 
vention was called because opinion in favor of this action emerged in 
influential circles. The Union League Club of Philadelphia was the most 
important body to demand this reform. Favorable action by governor and 
legislature followed almost immediately upon the decision of the Union i 
League. From 1869 to 1872 there was little discussion in the press of the 
issues which would come before the convention. The referendum upon calling 
a convention and the election of delegates were decidedly peripheral matters 
in the elections of 1871 and 1872. Thus one must turn to fragments in the 
debates of the legislature in 1871 and 1872, to newspaper editorials, and the 
resolutions of delegates to the convention to find evidence of public opinion 
which demanded railroad regulation. But even though these voices were 
scattered and few in number, it does not follow that there was no large 
body of opinion which supported railroad reform. Rather the vigor and 
determination of the pro-regulation element among the delegates would | 
indicate that such opinion existed. Cochran, Howard, and Patterson were 
not radicals speaking for a lunatic fringe. They were responsible spokesmen i 
for responsible citizens who regarded railroad regulation as necessary, and 5 
this is indicated by the number of delegates who —* their position. 

*Louis Hartz, Economic Policy and Democratic Thought . . . (Cambridge, 

Mass., 1948), 161-175. 
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line of the Pennsylvania Canal to the Pennsylvania Central Rail- 
road in 1857, the repeal of the tonnage tax in 1861, the investi- 
gation by a state senatorial committee of railroad rate discrimina- 
tions in 1867, the attempted nine-and-a-half-million-dollar “steal” 
of railroad bonds held by the state treasury known as the Allegheny 
Railroad Bill in 1870, the organization of a railroad combination 
which arbitrarily forced up rates and broke the anthracite strike 
of 1871, the refusal of the Credit Mobilier to pay its taxes to 
the state government, and the abortive attempt of railroad man- 
agers and oil refiners to control the oil industry and trade in the 
form of the South Improvement Company in 1872.° 

Anti-railroad, more particularly anti-Pennsylvania Railroad, 
opinion in Pittsburgh and Allegheny County was strong.® This 
opinion had been caused not only by the developments already 
referred to, but by such other occurrences as the controversy 
over the repudiation of Allegheny County railroad bonds, the 
temporary voiding of the charter of the Pittsburgh and Connells- 
ville Railroad, and the rate discriminations practiced by the 
Pennsylvania which had harmed various Pittsburgh shippers. As 
Pennsylvanians soberly reviewed these developments, they could 
not readily escape the conclusion that state regulation of certain 
railroad practices and the prohibition of other practices were 
imperative. Given the susceptibility of the legislature to control 
by railroads, the citizens of the Commonwealth could seek relief 
only through a constitutional convention. 

The railroad abuses to which Pennsylvanians objected were 
similar to those which disturbed citizens of other states. Fore- 
most among these abuses were such rate discriminations as the 
long-and-short-haul discrimination, the charging of higher rates 
on non-competitive routes than on competitive routes, the special 


* These matters are described in some detail in Stanton L. Davis, Penn- 
sylvania Politics, 1860-1863 (Cleveland, Ohio, 1935); Erwin S. Bradley, 
“Post-Bellum Politics in Pennsylvania, 1866-1872” (unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Pennsylvania State College, 1952); Allan Nevins, Study in 
Power: John D. Rockefeller, Industrialist and Philanthropist (New York, 
1933) ; Harry M. Tinkcom, John White Geary: Soldier-Statesman (Phila- 
delphia, 1940); Marvin Schlegel, “The Workingmen’s Benevolent Associa- 
tion: First Union of Anthracite Miners,’ Pennsylvania History, X, 243-267. 

®Joseph S. Clark, “The Railroad Struggle for Pittsburgh: Forty Three 
Years of Philadelphia-Baltimore Rivalry, 1838-1871,” The Pennsylvania 
Magasine of History and Biography, XLVIII, 3-11. 
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rate to large shippers, and the secret rebate to favored shippers." 
Pittsburgh shippers were particularly disturbed by the lower rates 
granted shipping points in Ohio on freight destined for Phila- 
delphia. The legal background of rate practices of Pennsylvania 
railroads sheds light upon this aspect of the railroad problem. 
The basic railway law of 1849 gave the railroad companies con- 
siderable freedom in fixing rates for passenger and freight trans- 
portation.’ By this law a railroad was declared to be a public 
highway, but the president and board of directors had the power 
to make regulations including toll and rate schedules to govern 
its use. Control of motive power remained exclusively with the 
railroad, which could charge tolls for the use of its road and 
make additional charges for the use of its motive power. But rail- 
roads were limited in the amount of tolls which they could demand 
of shippers who used their facilities ; this law set a maximum rate 
of three cents per ton mile, and two cents per mile for each rail- 
road car. Thus shippers could provide their own cars and merely 
pay the railroad a nominal toll per ton mile or per car mile in 
order to avoid excessive tariffs.° 

Another practice of railroad management which had led to wide- 
spread complaint was the inside or fast freight line controlled by 
the officers of a railroad.*° Such a company provided cars which 
were hauled over the tracks of a certain railroad. The fast freight 
line provided a superior service for certain shippers at higher 
rates. But other shippers complained because they believed that 
the cars of the fast freight company were given preference over 
the regular cars of the railroad company, and the stockholders of 
the railroad complained when they compared the high dividends 
paid by the fast freight companies to the meager dividends paid 


™ Debates of the Convention to Amend the Constitution of Pennsylvania 
(Harrisburg, 1873), I, 147, 217; III, 522-523, 503-504, 500-501. Hereafter 
called the Debates. 

* Rolland H. Maybee, Railroad Competition and the Oil Trade, 1855-1873 
(Mount Pleasant, Mich., 1940), 85-86. 

°In 1865 the Pennsylvania Supreme Court rendered a decision in case of 
Timothy Boyle v. Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Company in which it 
distinguished between tolls and tariffs. The toll was defined as a fee paid 
for the passage of cars over the tracks of a railroad company. The toll could 
not exceed the legal maximum. Then, in addition, the railroad could charge 
“rates” or “tariffs” for furnishing cars, motive power, superintendence, and 
other services. Tariffs were not subject to control. The convention of 1873 
accepted this distinction; both terms were employed in those sections of the 
railroad article dealing with rate policies. [bid., 87. 
© Tbid., 101-139; Debates, III, 535. 
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by the railroad. Two such companies, the Star Union Line and 
the Empire Line, used the tracks of the Pennsylvania Central. 
The “inside” construction company was also regarded as an evil 
to be eradicated by the convention ; this was the corporation, again 
controlled by officers of a railroad, which was granted contracts 
to construct railroad facilities at inflated rates. Stockholders also 
were disturbed by the practice of “watering stock” and of piling 
up the bonded indebtedness of their railroad—practices again ad- 
vantageous to the officers of a railroad. 

Another complaint had to do with the consolidation of non- 
competing and competing lines; in effect, this threatened to 
give one railroad corporation complete control of the traffic of a 
particular region."* Special laws passed in 1870 and 1871 had 
granted to the Pennsylvania power which it used to gain control 
of smaller “feeder lines.” These laws authorized the Pennsylvania 
to purchase the stocks and bonds of other roads. The Pennsylvania 
system was rapidly expanded until it dominated the traffic flow 
across the state. Indeed, by 1872 a single holding company con- 
trolled all the various corporations which made up the Pennsyl- 
vania system. Linked with this was the policy pursued by certain 
roads of purchasing valuable timber and mineral lands and manu- 
facturing plants along their right-of-way.’? It was feared that 
such acquisitions would give the railroad control not only of the 
transportation facilities in a particular area, but of other basic 
industries as well. The Philadelphia and Reading had raised such 
fears by its widespread purchases of anthracite coal lands in the 
Schuylkill region. 

Other matters had irritated certain segments of the public to 
the point that they demanded remedial action by the convention. 
To end the threat of another Allegheny Railroad bill it was pro- 
posed that the legislature be denied the power to transfer cor- 
poration bonds owned by the Commonwealth except upon the 
payment of money to the state treasury. To preserve intact the legal 
position of persons injured by railroads it was suggested that the 
legislature be denied power to pass laws limiting the amount of 
damages in suits brought against railroad companies for personal 
injury or loss of life. Protection was also sought for cities and 

" Tbid., I, 197, III, 420-423. 


*8 [bid., III, 456-457, 461. 
* Thid., III, 340-341. 
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boroughs from legislative acts authorizing corporations to con- 
struct street railways without requiring the approval of local 
authorities. Many delegates also were determined to limit the 
issuance of the free pass by railroads—indeed to prohibit the 
issuance of the free pass to all officeholders..* The pass was 
denounced as giving the railroads an enormous influence over 
government and as having a corrosive effect upon political 
morality. Even more important was the widespread belief that the 
railroads systematically and regularly corrupted the legislature.’ 
When taken together, these particular abuses led to a widespread 
fear that the railroads were gaining a dominant economic and po- 
litical power in the state at the expense of the political and prop- 
erty rights of the people. The time had come to curb this power. 

Nevertheless, several considerations kept the convention from 
rash and precipitate action in preparing the article on the rail- 
roads. One was the realization that the Pennsylvania Railroad was 
engaged in a bitter, competitive struggle with three other trunk 
lines—the New York Central, the Erie, and the Baltimore and 
Ohio—for the trade of the Middle West. The convention had no 
desire to jeopardize the competitive position of the Pennsylvania 
by adopting unwise regulations, for fear that it would lose this 
contest. Secondly, many smaller roads depended upon the larger 
and wealthier roads, such as the Pennsylvania, for the capital 
needed to finance the construction and expansion of their facilities. 
These smaller roads were essential to the economic growth of 
various sections of the state. The convention had to be careful 
that its decisions would neither hinder nor stifle the development 
of the local railroads. Finally, by 1872, the major railroads of the 
state had been constructed or were nearing completion. This fact 
suggests that the railroads in Pennsylvania had attained a degree 
of maturity which enabled them to accept certain controls which 
promised a measure of stability to the transportation industry and 
which did not seriously threaten management’s capacity to earn 
profits. Finally, a psychological factor might be suggested, for 
many Pennsylvanians shared the pride which Eli Kirk Price ex- 
pressed in the railroads of his state: 

Now no one has more grieved over some things the 
railroad companies have done than I have, especially in 


* Tbid., VIII, 283, 291. 
* Ibid., I, 392; II, 493-494. 
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procuring legislation, and though when in the Senate I 
would not accept their free tickets, I am not willing to 
forget the great public benefits of their works, for which 
we should treat them as friends and not enemies. . . . 

All the successful internal improvements of this coun- 
try have been made in my day; the Lancaster and Pitts- 
burg turnpikes in my infancy; the National road and 
all the canals and railroads since the beginning of my 
manhood, and their progress, and the consequent develop- 
ment of the whole country under their benign influences, 
has been to me an incessant source of pleasure, ever 
increasing with the number of my years, but to go on 
increasing, and not to culminate in their greatness for 
ages and centuries to come. I have never received a favor 
from one of them; yet, as the City of Philadelphia has 
been largely developed by them, and the coal regions 
made accessible by them, they have for me, as well as for 
all others, added value to my investments, and have my 
gratitude. Who can step into a Pennsylvania car at Jersey 
City, lettered with the name of our beloved State, and 
not feel a pride that he may be transported thence in a 
palace car to the remotest South and the fartherest West 
with the ease and comfort of his home life, yet charmed 
by the scenery of every variety of country—agricultural, 
with rolling surface, or the wide prairie, and the rivers 
and mountains, until he shall behold the Pacific ??® 


The delegates knew that certain railroad regulations were de- 
manded by the people, but they knew also that there were limits 
beyond which they could not go in their search for solutions to 
problems which railroad development had brought to their state. 

The delegates to the convention were men of importance in 
national and state affairs. On the whole they were also men of 
property.’’? The majority were either lawyers or men engaged in 
mauufacturing and commercial enterprises.** One newspaper re- 
porter noted that the two most important railroads in the state 
were well represented: the Reading by its president, Franklin 
Gowen, and the Pennsylvania by its chief counsel, Theodore 
Cuyler, and a member of its board, Edward C. Knight. At least 


Eli Kirk Price, Some Objections to the Proposed Constitution (Phila- 
delphia, 1873), 22. 

" Pittsburgh Gazette, November 22, 1872. 

8 Harlan, op. cit., 28-90. These pages contain brief biographical sketches 
of the delegates which provide information as to their professional and 
business interests. 
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one other delegate was prominently identified with railroad man- 
agement. He was a former governor of the state, William Bigler, 
who was president of the Philadelphia and Erie Railroad. 


None of these men, however, served on the standing committee 
which prepared the proposed article on railroad and canal cor- 
porations. The chairman of this committee was Thomas E. Coch- 
ran of York, a Republican, who had served a term as state sen- 
ator and a term as auditor general. In the debates in which the 
provisions of the railroad article were hammered out, certain 
delegates took a strong position in favor of stringent regulations: 
among these were Cochran, Tom Howard, and young T. H. B. 
Patterson of Pittsburgh, and Jeremiah Black of York. Among 
the opponents of strict regulation were George Lear of Bucks 
County, J. W. F. White of Pittsburgh, Hugh McAllister of 
Centre County, and George Woodward of Philadelphia. It must 
be noted that few delegates argued for granting the railroads 
complete freedom in carrying on their affairs; the differences 
among the delegates were over the character of the controls to be 
included in the new constitution. Of course, this could and some- 
times did mean the difference between token and effective regula- 
tion. Party affiliation had little importance in this debate; for ex- 
ample, of the delegates noted above as advocates of strict regulation 
two were Republicans, one was a Democrat, and one a Liberal 
Republican. To a degree sectional or regional economic interests 
were important in determining the position of certain delegates ; 
many delegates from the central and western counties favored 
strong controls while many delegates from the southeastern coun- 
ties supported provisions for limited controls. But even these 
interests did not control all delegates from a particular area. 
Probably the state-wide importance of the railroads is reflected in 
the support they received from delegates from all parts of the 
Commonwealth. 

The convention worked upon the railroad article on four differ- 
ent occasions: it considered it upon first reading from April 17 
to April 25, on second reading from July 10 to July 15, on third 
reading on October 15 and 16, and the report of its special com- 
mittee from October 21 to 24. This article was among the last to 
be considered on each reading. 


The article as proposed by the committee on railroad and 
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canal corporations was first brought up for consideration on 
April 17. In the early stages of the debate certain basic positions 
were taken by various delegates concerning the general question of 
railroad regulation. Involved in each position was an assumption 
as to the character of the railroad corporation and its role in 
Pennsylvania’s economy. The position of the majority of the com- 
mittee was articulated by its chairman, Thomas Cochran. He held 
that the railroad corporation was a public utility, and that such 
corporations had no right to exist except as they promoted the 
general welfare. They were possessed of both a public and a private 
character, but the former was more important than the latter. He 
justified this position, as follows: 


A railroad or canal corporation is invested with certain 
public powers and functions, which strictly private cor- 
porations do not possess . . . but I say that the benefit 
to the private stockholder is the incident, and the public 
good is the great paramount object for which such cor- 
porations should be constituted, and for which only they 
ought to be, or can be constitutionally constituted in a 
republican government.’® 


This principle provided the justification for the series of strict 
controls which the committee originally proposed in its report. 

On the other hand, George Lear of Bucks County was opposed 
to governmental control per se; he denounced restrictions as 
representative of an out-dated anti-corporation opinion. Although 
a member of the committee, Hugh McAllister of Centre County 
refused to admit that the railroad corporation was invested with 
a public function. Consequently it should not be dealt with differ- 
ently from other private corporations. Incidentally, McAllister had 
not attended the committee sessions in which the majority report 
had been prepared, but he submitted a separate report of three 
sections as a substitute for the committee’s proposal.*° The first 
section of his report declared railroads and canals to be public 
highways free to all persons for the transportation of their per- 
sons and property under regulations prescribed by law; the sec- 
ond would have empowered the legislature to establish reasonable 
maximum rates for railroad transportation; and the third would 


® Debates, III, 323. 
° Tbid., III, 479. 
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have prohibited free passes to all but officers and employees of 
railroads and indigent persons. The first two sections would have 
merely enshrined in the new constitution existing laws; the third 
would have dealt only with one of the numerous abuses of rail- 
road management. This position was essentially one of opposition 
to a program of strict controls, though it would have granted 
the legislature a limited power to regulate railroad practices. 
George M. Dallas of Philadelphia introduced a fourth position 
in the debate when he urged the convention to adopt the English 
common law principle holding only “unreasonable” discrimina- 
tions against customers to be illegal.** 

The article which was proposed by the committee majority on 
first reading contained two proposals for agencies to control rail- 
road management. The first agency was entirely unofficial and 
private in character—the curiosity and vigilance of the private 
citizen or individual stockholder who would be able to go to a 
public office which the railroad would be required to maintain 
wherein he could note transfers of stock and examine the books 
of the corporation. The second agency was to be official and 
public—the office of the Secretary of Internal Affairs. This was a 
new Office; the chief officer of each railroad was to submit a sworn 
annual report to this official including a detailed financial state- 
ment and such other matters relating to its business which were 
then or “. . . would hereafter be prescribed by law or required by 
said secretary.”*? In acting on this section opponents of strict 
control succeeded in modifying the first provision so as to deny 
access to railroad corporation records to the general public. Such 
inspection was to be permitted only to stockholders and bond- 
holders. But the second provision was made more specific when 
the convention adopted a substitute section which gave the Secre- 
tary of Internal Affairs broad powers to police railroad manage- 
ment. This section transferred the Auditor General’s powers and 
duties in relation to railroads to the Secretary of Internal Affairs. 
Furthermore, it vested additional powers in this new officer; he 
could require special reports at any time upon any subject relating 
to a railroad from its officers; he could require them to maintain 
their properties in good condition; he was to investigate all com- 


= Tbid., III, 316-318. 
* Ibid., III, 322. 
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plaints that a railroad had violated the law or its own rules to 
the injury of the complainant. 

Two sections of the proposed article were meant to deal with 
problems arising from railroad consolidations. The convention 
agreed without debate to the section which prohibited the consoli- 
dation of parallel or competing railroads. However, considerable 
debate arose over another section which would have prohibited 
consolidations between common carriers by purchase of stock, 
facilities, or franchises. This section would have permitted one 
road to lease the facilities of another for a period of twenty-five 
years, provided that the lease was approved by two-thirds of the 
stockholders of the road involved and the legislature. This pro- 
posal was opposed by McAllister on the grounds that it would 
prevent the building of railroads in the interior of the state.** Ac- 
cording to McAllister, adoption of this provision would imperil 
the system whereby local capital organized a local railroad com- 
pany and built the roadbed, while a trunk line would lay the rails 
and supply the locomotives and cars, in return for a first mortgage 
on the property of the local railroad. Charles Hunsicker also was 
opposed to this section because it would not dissolve existing com- 
binations, but would only make it difficult for new combinations to 
come into existence. This would give the Pennsylvania, Reading, 
and Lehigh Valley a permanent advantage over smaller lines. 
For these reasons the convention voted down this section. While 
opposed to the consolidation of parallel or competing lines, the 
majority was not opposed to the consolidation of non-competing 
railroads. 

The further acquisition of the properties of manufacturing and 
mining corporations by railroads was prohibited when the con- 
vention on first reading forbade to railroad companies the right 
to «ubscribe to the securities of other corporations. As originally 
proposed, this section also would have forbidden the purchase of 
the securities of other railroads, but this was deleted. These pur- 
chases were forbidden, whether made in the name of the railroad 
corporation, through its officers, or through trustees. The last pro- 
vision is most interesting as indicating some knowledge of the 
importance of trusteeship as a consolidation device. This section 
was adopted even though Franklin Gowen pointed out that the 


* Tbid., III, 396. 
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Reading had helped establish many firms along its road by guar- 
anteeing the bonds of those companies in return for a first mort- 
gage on their property.** Another section was adopted which 
prohibited common carriers and their officers from engaging in 
the mining and manufacturing of commodities for transportation 
on the works of those railroads, and which forbade railroads to 
hold all lands except those necessary to the carrying on of their 
business. Still another section sought to eliminate the “inside” 
shipping company by prohibiting to the officers of railroads the 
right to engage in the business of forwarding or transporting any 
commodities on the roads under their control. 

Probably the most important proposal of the majority report 
was the one which was meant to end various types of rate dis- 
criminations. The proposed section was inclusive in its provisions 
to end the various rate abuses. The first clause held “. . . that no 
corporation engaged in the transportation of freight or passengers 
in or through this State shall make any discrimination in charges 
for the carriage of either freight or passengers against the people 
thereof”; a second provided that such corporations should carry 
the persons and goods of Pennsylvanians on as favorable terms as 
those of other states brought into or carried through Pennsylvania 
on the facilities of those corporations; a third clause said that 

. no higher rate per ton mile shall be charged for the trans- 
portation of goods, or higher rate per mile for passengers, than 
shall be charged for like service in this State to the people of other 
States ...”; a fourth provided that rates for the same classes of 
freight should be uniform and that freight rates and passenger 
fares should be the same for equal distances; a fifth held that 

. a higher charge shall never be made for a shorter distance 
than is made for a longer distance . . .”; and a sixth clause pro- 
hibited both direct and indirect drawbacks.” 

As might be expected, a lengthy debate arose over these pro- 
visions. However, when the debate had ended, the convention 
agreed to this section with only two minor amendments. One per- 
mitted the sale of commutation tickets at special rates, and the 
second permitted reasonable extra charges for distances of less 
than fifty miles. The committee had won a notable victory. The 


% Tbid., III, 424-425. 
* Tbid., 111, 479. 
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section on rate practices made illegal all the rate discriminations 
which had troubled shippers: the rebate and drawback, the lower 
rate offered foreign shippers moving their freight across the state 
to Philadelphia or New York, and the long haul-short haul dis- 
crimination. 


The problem of enforcing the proposed article upon railroad 
corporations whose charters antedated the convention had been 
raised during the debate. Various delegates had insisted that the 
proposed article would not be binding upon such corporations 
because their charters were contracts with the state government. 
These contracts were sacred and were protected by the federal 
constitution. Should this doctrine prevail none of the provisions of 
the proposed article could be applied to the existing railroads. To 
deal with this contingency the committee submitted a proposal 
which denied to every existing railroad any beneficial legislation, 
by general or special laws, except on condition of complete ac- 
ceptance of all provisions of the railroad article. Young John 
Campbell of Philadelphia, speaking for the committee, justified 
this proposal as the only means by which the great railroad 
monopolies could be made to obey the new constitution.*® Both 
Franklin Gowen and Theodore Cuyler denounced the proposed 
section as a violation of the sanctity of contract, and as an effort 
to compel the railroads to surrender their charter rights. Cuyler 
went further to characterize as futile all efforts to achieve equality 
among railroads by law. Competition and inequality were natural 
incidents of trade and finance. To ignore natural laws would be 

. . to put an extinguisher upon the business interests of the 
country.”’*? But the convention refused to heed his warning and the 
section was agreed to by a decisive majority. 

On April 25 the first reading of the proposed railroad article 
was completed. The railroad committee had met with several de- 
feats, but it had won acceptance of the principle that railroads were 
public highways and properly subject to regulation by the state. 

The convention undertook and completed the second reading of 
the proposed article on railroads in five sessions extending from 
July 10 through July 15. In terms of environmental conditions 
this probably was the most difficult period in the entire convention. 


” Tbid., III, 614. 
* Tbid., III, 622. 
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The delegates were tired; they were fatigued by the heat of a 
Philadelphia summer and the demands of a protracted session, 
which had begun in January and had been interrupted by only 
one brief recess in the early spring. At the end of the session the 
convention adjourned for a long summer vacation. Needless to 
say, there were many absentees during this July session. On several 
occasions little more than a quorum, a simple majority of the 
total membership, was present and voting. This meant that some 
decisions were made by approximately one-fourth of the delegates. 

Several sections were adopted on second reading in the same 
form as that in which they had been accepted in committee of the 
whole. On the other hand, several were changed. The section 
which prohibited the “inside” fast freight company was revised 
to permit officers and agents of railroads to hold stock in an inter- 
mediate company using the facilities of their company. However, 
they could not have an interest other than that of a stockholder. 
The specific control powers of the Secretary of Internal Affairs 
were deleted, though this official was still granted a general power 
to supervise transportation companies, and the power to require 
annual and special reports from their officers. A new section was 
adopted in a further effort to end the preferred position of the fast 
freight company. This section prohibited the abatement and draw- 
back, and voided special agreements between railroads and trans- 
portation companies. Another new section was adopted which pro- 
hibited the granting of free passes to any persons except officers 
and employees of a railroad company. Andrew Curtin, the Civil 
War governor who was a member of this convention, gave some 
indidation of the dimension of the free-pass practice when he 
pointed out that legislators received as many as thirty passes in 
addition to their own.** On several occasions in the course of the 
debate, the delegates reminded one another that they had been 
given and were using railroad passes to attend sessions of the 
convention. 

The committee suffered a partial defeat when a provision was 
deleted from another section which would have prohibited the 
officers of railroad corporations from owning and operating mines 
and factories whose products could be carried over their roads. 
Iiowever, a more important provision was retained—that which 
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forbade such ownership and operation to the common carriers 
as such. 

For more than two days the convention debated the section 
which was designed to outlaw numerous rate abuses. A strong 
effort was made to eliminate the provision assuring Pennsylvania 
shippers of rates as favorable as those granted out-of-state ship- 
pers whose goods were transported into or across the state. Theo- 
dore Cuyler insisted that this provision would mean the loss of 
the Pennsylvania’s huge investment in securing the trade of 
Chicago and St. Louis.*® He held that it was too late in the 
development of railroad systems to control their operations by 
state regulations of this sort. William Ainey and William Lilley 
argued that local traffic rates must necessarily be higher than 
through traffic rates because the cost of local service exceeded that 
of through service. They held that it was impractical to charge 
the same per-ton-mile rate for all types of traffic. 

Although the section was defended vigorously by members of 
the committee, it seems probable that they realized that a restate- 
ment of the section was necessary to make it clear that their con- 
cern was with aggregate rather than with pro rata charges. For ex- 
ample, railroads would be free to set their rates on shipments which 
were going not more than fifty miles as they chose, but they could 
not charge more for a distance less than fifty miles than for fifty 
miles. Railroads would be free to bring goods from the West to 
Pennsylvania at the rate they chose, but from that point eastward 
they could not charge a Pennsylvania shipper more in the aggre- 
gate for the same service than they charged the western shipper. 

Consequently on July 12 J. H. B. Patterson moved the foilow- 
ing substitute for the section which had been adopted on first 
reading : 

No corporation engaged in the transportation of freight 
or passengers in or through this State shall make any 
discrimination in charges for the carriage of either freight 
or passengers between or against the people thereof, nor 
make a higher charge for a shorter distance than for a 
longer distance, including such shorter distance; and no 
special rates or drawbacks shall either directly or indi- 
rectly be allowed, except excursion and commutation 
tickets.°° 


* Tbid., VI, 623-624. 
* Tbid., V1, 647-648. 
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This substitute was eventually agreed to by a decisive majority on 
July 14. The railroad committee had surrendered nothing in prin- 
ciple by the adoption of this section. 

The convention did not begin the third and final reading of the 
railroad article until October 15, and it finally completed its work 
on October 24. These seven sessions were marked by the most 
determined parliamentary struggle and the most acrimonious de- 
bate of all. However, the real struggle did not begin until the 
third day. Indeed, in the first two days the proceedings were rather 
placid, as proponents of the proposed article defeated all motions 
to amend, Finally, late in the session of October 16, the article was 
passed on third reading by an overwhelming majority.*t Of the 
twenty-five votes cast against passage, sixteen were cast by Re- 
publican delegates from the southeastern counties, including Phila- 
delphia, but on the other hand seven nays were cast by western 
delegates, among whom was Matthew Edwards of Allegheny 
County. At this moment it seemed that the convention had com- 
pleted its work on the whole troublesome problem. 

But then Charles Buckalew of Columbia County, the Demo- 
cratic leader, made a motion to reconsider the entire article. This 
was agreed to, as some of the delegates who had voted for final 
passage voted for reconsideration.** Some may have voted for 
final passage in order to be able to support a motion for recon- 
sideration, and thus gain at least one more day in which pro- 
railroad delegates could win support for a milder article. 

When the convention took up the reconsideration of the pro- 
posed article the next day, it became evident that the delegates 
opposed to strong controls had reorganized for a concerted effort 
to defeat many of the committee’s proposals. After several 
speakers, including Buckalew, had explained their opposition to 
the proposed article, William Corbett of Clarion County moved 
that the chair appoint a special committee to rewrite the article. 
This motion was seconded by Cuyler and agreed to by a com- 
fortable majority. When the result of the vote was announced, 
blunt Tom Howard of Pittsburgh cried: “My own judgment is 
that the power of the railroads has been exercised most wonder- 
fully here today, and I am willing that what I say shall go upon 


* Tbid., VIII, 38-39. 
*Tbid., VIII, 39-40. 
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the record.”** Thus the convention had suddenly taken control of 
the railroad article from the men who had prepared it and had 
guided its progress through the convention, and had now trans- 
ferred it to men who were opposed to it. The strategy had been 
to delay opposition until the force of the reformers was largely 
spent. The new special committee, as appointed by President John 
Walker, was chaired by William Corbett and composed of men 
who had voted for its creation. 

The report of the special committee was submitted on October 
21. Among other changes the prohibition against a higher charge 
for a shorter distance than for a longer distance was deleted, to- 
gether with the requirement for stockholder inspection of railroad 
corporation records and the prohibition of the free-pass practice." 
However, on the next day, the convention agreed to substitute the 
original report for the special report.*® Probably some delegates 
voted to substitute the original report because of President Walker's 
ruling that it could be amended. 

The convention then proceeded to refashion the whole article 
using ideas and principles from both the original and the special 
report. Wayne MacVeagh, a Republican delegate and son-in-law 
of Simon Cameron, played a decisive role in this process. The 
article as developed in this way is the article that exists in the 
present constitution of Pennsylvania. On the matter of rate dis- 
criminations the conservatives won a notable victory by the nar- 
row but decisive margin of three votes; the section adopted was 
essentially the one proposed by the special committee, prohibiting 
undue and unreasonable discrimination in rates for traffic within 
or passing through the state.** On the long haul-short haul dis- 
crimination it provided that “. . . persons and property transported 
over any railroad shall be delivered at any station within the state 
at charges not exceeding the charges for transportation of persons 
and property of the same class in the same direction to any more 
distant station.’”** Moreover, the Pennsylvania Railroad was not 
denied the power to grant more favorable rates per ton mile to 
out-of-state traffic. The legislature and the courts were given the 


“ Toid., VEEL,‘ 71: 

* Philadelphia Public Ledger, October 22, 1873. 
® Debates, VIII, 203. 

* Thid., VIII, 263-264. 
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responsibility of determining the existence of undue and unreason- 
able rates. On October 24 the convention agreed to the revised 
article by a vote of seventy-six to eleven.** Of the eleven ir- 
reconcilables six were Republicans and five were Democrats, 
while eight represented eastern counties and only three the western 
counties. Thus, at the end of the debate, as at the beginning, party 
affiliations were not decisive in controlling the decisions of the 
delegates. 

In preparing this article the convention had entered into a new 
area of constitutional action for Pennsylvania. As is common in 
the democratic process, the result was a compromise, though one 
more favorable to those seeking to preserve the status quo in rail- 
road management than those seeking to change it. Thus, the article 
did not interfere with certain policies important to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, such as the continued acquisition of lateral roads, 
and the continued imposition of discriminatory charges in favor 
of through traffic from the Middle West. Indeed it prohibited only 
those rates which were unduly and unreasonably discriminatory, 
and it placed upon the legislature and the courts the task of de- 
fining these rather ambiguous terms. No limitation was placed 
upon the use of the holding company as a means through which 
the consolidation of various lines was to be achieved. On the 
other hand, the free railroad principle was placed in the consti- 
tution, though probably railroad development had reached the 
point in Pennsylvania where this provision would have little prac- 
tical effect. By giving to each railroad the right to connect with 
any other railroad, a state-wide network was assured. So far as 
regulation was concerned, a reasonable protection was provided 
against the long haul-short haul discrimination. The abatement 
and drawback were prohibited. The “inside” transportation com- 
pany and the mining and manufacturing subsidiary were for- 
bidden. Free passes could no longer be distributed to any persons 
except officers and employees. The consent of local authorities 
was now necessary to the construction of street railways. 

The enforcement of these provisions would depend upon the use 
made by the legislature and by the enforcement agency provided 
for in the constitution of the sanctions given to them. An im- 
portant sanction was provided for in the section which denied the 


* Tbid., VIII, 304. 
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benefits of future legislation to any existing railroad which did 
not accept the provisions of the article. Supervisory powers were 
given to the Secretary of Internal Affairs, and the legislature was 
given authority to enforce the provisions of the article by ap- 
propriate legislation. Thus, in the final analysis, the efficacy of 
the article would depend upon the action taken by the legislature, 
by the Secretary, and by the courts. Still, the convention had 
achieved a measure of success in composing a constitutional for- 
mula for the regulation of a modern industry which was making 
rapid economic and technological advances. 











PITTSBURGH AND THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


By E. E. Moore* 


NE of our happiest pursuits through the years has been 

the collecting of material from all ages on many subjects. 
It goes without saying that we have tended to lean heavily toward 
items connected with iron and steel, and the people who have 
made the history of that industry. It was with this in mind, to- 
gether with the assurance that we could take as much latitude as 
we desired, that we readily accepted the invitation which your 
Program Committee Chairman extended to us. 

Long ago we came to agree with Macaulay that “Facts are the 
mere dross of history. It is from the abstract truth which inter- 
penetrates them and lies latent among them, like gold in the ore, 
that the mass derives its whole value.” In our own words, history 
is not a matter of cold chronological data or the recitation of a 
sequence of events. Rather, it is to us the unfolding story of the in- 
dividuals who, in their own separate ways, have contributed to the 
creation of the events which the history books record. You will 
understand, therefore, why our interests have focused on collections 
of letters and memoranda associated with the actors in history’s 
drama. When one is able to read the day-by-day accounts of these 
individuals, and know their plans, their enthusiasms, their doubts 
and their faith and courage, he comes to realize that here is the 
vivid and pulsating heart of history. 

Perhaps those of us in industry have become increasingly con- 


*Mr. Moore, who is Vice President and Assistant to President, United 
States Steel Corporation, began his business career in 1919 with the Amer- 
ican Sheet and Tin Plate Company. After serving successively as General 
Superintendent of the former Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation’s South 
Chicago Works and Gary Works, he became Vice President of Industrial 
Relations for Carnegie-Illinois and later Vice President, Industrial Rela- 
tions-Administration of U. S. Steel, before assuming his present position in 
1953. Mr. Moore has adopted history as a hobby, having been interested in 
historical and antiquarian matters for many years. He is a trustee of the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania and a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society and the Newcomen Society, as well as a regional vice president 
of the National Association of Manufacturers. This paper was presented at 
the final luncheon of the Pennsylvania Historical Association’s annual meet- 
ing in Pittsburgh on October 11, 1958. 
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scious of the role of history, in view of the frequent need to 
know the factors which stimulated our predecessors to move in one 
direction or another. The steel industry is an excellent example 
of this, we believe, since it is constantly facing vital questions in 
logistics, market locations, demand, and so on. There is no doubt 
among the members of the steel industry, and particularly those 
in Pittsburgh, that the greatest era of challenge to our industry, 
the period which foretold its unsurpassed role in the American 
surge into world prominence, was that which enjoyed the leader- 
ship of Andrew Carnegie. 

It is about Carnegie, therefore, that we should like to talk to 
you principally this afternoon. Before doing so, however, we 
realize that no discussion of the iron and steel industry of Pitts- 
burgh would be complete without mention of its beginning at the 
Alliance Furnace, the first blast furnace west of the Allegheny 
Mountains.’ Our personal interest in this subject has often caused 
us to lament the paucity of information concerning this initial, 
and therefore important, furnace and the men who owned, built, 
and operated it. Aside from brief mentions in such works as 
Swank’s History of the Manufacture of Iron in All Ages,? we 
were never able to uncover much of significance, until we re- 
cently had the pleasure of reviewing a collection of papers com- 
prised largely of correspondence among its owners and operators.* 

Here we found the data for which we had been searching, the 
dynamic story, if you will, of the men who pioneered in the initial 
production of iron in western Pennsylvania. It is a story which 
involves three main characters—William Turnbull, Peter Marmie, 
and John Holker who was the principal owner of the furnace. 
What kind of men they were and what problems they faced, we 
are now in a position to relate. 

John Holker, for example, was chosen by the French govern- 
ment to come to America early in the Revolutionary War to serve 
as an emissary to the embattled colonies. He was a logical choice, 


*James M. Swank, History of Iron in All Ages. American Iron and 
Steel we 1892. 


2 The collection consists of twenty-five original letters and memoranda 
addressed principally to John Holker by William Turnbull and Peter Mar- 
mie. They deal with the construction and operation of the first blast furnace 
west of the Alleghenies and also mention noted personalities of the period, 
as well as problems peculiar to the times. These materials are now the 
property of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
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since his family was in political exile from England, and as a man 
without a country, so to speak, he quickly adopted America as 
his own. Within a comparatively short time, he had used his 
personal wealth to establish business interests in various sections 
of the colonies, including business partnerships with William 
Turnbull and Peter Marmie, both in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

It was not by accident, of course, that the Alliance Furnace, 
came into being. John Holker knew Pittsburgh and no doubt had 
great faith in its future. In fact, the Holker Papers reveal that 
along with Turnbull he had property holdings at the Point which 
extended as far back as Fourteenth Street. As businessmen, more- 
over, he and his partners recognized the fact that here, where the 
Allegheny and Monongahela rivers meet to form the Ohio, there 
was a ready-made highway reaching all the way to New Orleans. 
It was the perfect site for the establishment of a business as basic 
to the needs of eighteenth-century pioneers as was the manu- 
facture of iron. 

So it was, therefore, that in 1788 the construction of this first 
blast furnace was undertaken—a project that was to consume 
two full years to reach completion. The site chosen, as you know, 
was on Jacob’s Creek in Fayette County, since it was here that 
iron ore had been located some eight years previously. William 
Turnbull, a man of great imagination with a capacity for solving 
the many problems which could arise in those pioneering days, 
was in charge of the construction, and it is through his letters 
to John Holker that we have learned many of the details of the 
furnace and the trials encountered, both during and after it was 
built. 

For example, it was in a letter from Turnbull to Holker, dated 
September 24, 1788, that we found the dam and the millrace 
described, including the costs of construction at eighty pounds for 
the dam and “three shillings per rod” for the race. It was in this 
same letter that Turnbull disclosed that it was he who had secured 
the men needed in the construction work, and he was especially 
pleased to report that he had found “a very clever man to attend 
the digging of ore, who will have under his care 12, 15, or 20 
hands according as I find I shall be able to comply in making up 
their wages.”* 


* Ibid. 
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We wish it were possible to read you many of these Holker 
letters in their entirety, since a group so concerned with Penn- 
sylvania history would find in them innumerable subjects of in- 
terest. They are filled with references to the names so familiar 
to western Pennsylvania—O’Hara, Neville, Breckinridge, General 
Butler, Colonel Semple, and others. They tell of incidents in the 
days of Pittsburgh’s infancy, such as the ever-present danger of 
trouble with the Indians and their defeat of the troops under 
Governor St. Clair. But of importance at the moment, they reveal 
the driving spirit of the men who took a wilderness, as the sculptor 
takes a lump of clay, and shaped a solid base for the iron and 
steel industry which was to become a principal ingredient in the 
growth and progress of Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania. 

One might well say that in Turnbull and Marmie and Holker 
there was established a breed of men that has now become so 
much a part of our local industry. Turnbull, with his great ability 
to accomplish the given task, cannot be denied tremendous credit 
for the part he played in the over-all accomplishment. In modern 
terminology, he was general superintendent, sales manager, treas- 
urer, purchasing agent, personnel director, chief engineer, and 
head geologist. He persuaded creditors to delay action. He con- 
tracted for the sale of cannon shot to the government forces at 
Fort Pitt, and his letters reveal a deep understanding of the 
problems which faced the businessmen of that time. As one ex- 
ample, he gives evidence of the concern with which he and his 
business contemporaries viewed the Whiskey Rebellion and the 
effects such an insurrection might have upon commerce.’ On 
other occasions he discusses the scarcity of skilled manpower 
which naturally existed in an area as thinly populated as Jacob’s 
Creek. 

Likewise, Peter Marmie, who had once been the private secre- 
tary of Lafayette, and who suffered greatly from a variety of 
physical ailments, saw the Alliance Furnace through almost its 
entire span of operation. The tremendous competition which the 
furnace encountered following the turn of the century affected 
him deeply. You may be familiar with the legend which says that 
Peter Marmie took his own life by throwing his dog into the 
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blazing Alliance Furnace and jumping in after him. The Holker 
Papers demonstrate the important role of documented history in 
disproving such legends, however, since they contain letters written 
by Marmie as late as 1814, some ten years or more after the 
furnace went out of blast. 

Despite the comparatively short life of the Alliance Furnace, it 
paved the way for the great progress which was to follow. We 
believe it can be said that it served its purpose well and honorably, 
deserving a place of respect at the beginning of the long and 
still continuing chronicles of Pittsburgh and the iron and steel 
industry. In the half-century that followed these efforts by Holker, 
Turnbull, and Marmie, the iron industry in western Pennsylvania 
grew rapidly and steadily. Other pioneers pushed the frontiers of 
America to the west. The menace of Indians melted into the ever- 
receding forests, and more and more, enterprising individuals 
found the confluence of the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers 
a good place to launch a career or a business and help to build 
a nation, America, at mid-nineteenth century, was no longer an 
adolescent among the nations of the world. The individuals and 
groups, from Brook Farm in Massachusetts to New Harmony, 
Indiana, who had doubted the potential of economic freedom and 
private enterprise in the early 1800’s had been proven false. Despite 
the impending threat of war between the states, America was ready 
to grow in earnest, ready to build upon its established industrial base. 

It has been said, and correctly, we believe, that only the handi- 
work of the Almighty could have blessed America with the men 
of destiny, vision, and genius who were chiefly responsible for 
the founding of this constitutional republic. The same might be 
said, as well, for those who came upon the scene in the second half 
of the nineteenth century, when our nation needed industrial 
leadership. 

At a time when America wanted men of action, men who did 
not fear the toil of creative work, it was granted Andrew Carnegie 
with his vision and genius. It is true, of course, that among Car- 
negie’s greatest accomplishments was the building of the Carnegie 
Steel Company. Under his expert guidance, this company grew 
from the Kloman brothers’ forge in Millvale to an industrial con- 
cern in 1900 that stretched from the rich ore fields of Minnesota 


® Various sources—the origin of the legend is somewhat obscure and not 
too well founded. 
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to the fabulous coal deposits in southwestern Pennsylvania, pro- 
ducing in its immense plants more than a quarter of the nation’s 
steel output at that time.’ 

Some historians have noted that if the Carnegie Steel Company 
were the only achievement of Andrew Carnegie, it would have 
been a sufficient contribution to American progress by any stand- 
ard of measurement. But it is only one monument among many 
which the passing years have erected to his ability, and it is only 
one of numerous contributions that he made to the nation and the 
iron and steel industry of Pittsburgh. We say this because it has 
been our pleasure in recent years to look back with microscopic 
eyes, so to speak, upon Carnegie’s most productive years, by 
means of a hitherto unresearched collection of his business papers. 
Many of these are in his own handwriting, while a large portion 
of the remainder is in the form of the copybooks so indispensable 
to businessmen in those days before the development of the type- 
writer and carbon paper. 

Among the miscellaneous papers in this collection, incidentally, 
is a group of letters which Carnegie wrote to his cousin, George 
Lauder, Jr., with whom he maintained a close and lifelong rela- 
tionship. Carnegie wrote this particular group of letters when he 
was only eighteen years of age, and in them extolls the advantages 
and benefits of a republic as against a parliamentary form of gov- 
ernment. The thinking exemplified in these letters is profound. 
With a wisdom and knowledge far in advance of his years, he 
describes the philosophy inherent in our system of government. 
He gives evidence of a deep understanding of the national and 
international problems of that day and, of special significance, he 
discusses with great feeling the freedom of opportunity which 
was to play so vital a role in his own success. 

For the most part, however, the Carnegie collection we have 
been privileged to organize and study deals with the tremendous 
volume of business activities in which he engaged. Unlike a 
diary or an autobiography, it contains no inhibitions, no intro- 
spection. It is a straightforward account of one activity after an- 
other, and it substantiates the claim that perhaps no other man in 
the history of American industry was more versatile, more artic- 


* Metal Statistics, 45th Edition, American Metal Market, 1952. Iron and 
Steel Works Directory, 15th Edition, American Iron and Steel Association, 
01. 
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Manuscript of the first of a series of letters written by Andrew Carnegie at 

the age of eighteen to his cousin, George Lauder, Jr., in which Carnegie ex- 

plained the difference between the government of the United States and 
that of Great Britain. 


ulate, more persuasive, or more determined than was Andrew 
Carnegie. With the equivalent of an eighth-grade education, he 
came to be considered an equal by the most prominent persons of 
his time in this nation and the world. Through an insatiable thirst 
for knowledge, which he readily assimilated and utilized, he mas- 
tered every field that he entered. 

Perhaps there are no better illustrations of Carnegie’s dynamic 
character, and particularly his versatility, than those found among 
his papers dealing with the Keystone Bridge Company. This 
organization, of course, was one of the first of his direct ventures 
into the iron industry. His early years in railroading had con- 
vinced him of the need for a means of bridging America’s rivers 
which would eliminate the hazards and the limited life-span of 
wooden structures. He began Keystone Bridge, therefore, with 
great enthusiasm, and the record of that company’s accomplish- 
ments amply reflects his unfailing drive. It was the Keystone 
organization that placed the first permanent bridge over the Mis- 
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Andrew Carnegie at the age of eighteen and his brother, Thomas M. Car- 
negie, at the age of ten. Courtesy of The Pittsburgh Press. 


souri River at Kansas City—an achievement which Kansas City 
still considers to be the key factor in its own rise to national 
prominence. And it was also a Keystone bridge that joined Omaha, 
Nebraska, and Council Bluffs, Iowa, to form the final link in the 
first efforts to provide transcontinental railroad transportation. 

One particular activity of this company, however, illustrates 
the broad contribution made by Carnegie, including the manner 
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The Eads Bridge over the Mississippi River at St. Louis, Missouri. Repro- 
duced from trade catalogue of the Keystone Bridge Company in the posses- 
sion of the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 


in which he could expend great quantities of energy in the interest 
of national progress and the means by which he drew attention to 
the steelmaking abilities of Pittsburgh. We refer to the famous 
Eads Bridge across the Mississippi River at St. Louis. Little 
mention of Andrew Carnegie’s part in the completion of the Eads 
Bridge is to be found outside his autobiography, and even there, 
the details are rather sketchy. But we can teli you that the role he 
played was extensive and indispensable. As early as 1864, as you 
may know, a group of St. Louis businessmen had undertaken to 
build the bridge as a private venture under a charter from the 
United States government. While they had financed the project 
through subscriptions for stocks and bonds, they had failed to 
surmount the many obstacles involved, and within a few years, 
they were in need of a person with wider contacts and greater in- 
fluence to change ruin into success. Andrew Carnegie proved to 
be just such a man. 

Through an informal association known as A. Carnegie and 
Associates, which he had formed with J. Edgar Thomson and 
Thomas A. Scott, Carnegie undertook to extricate the St. Louis 
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owners from their difficulties. In a confidential letter to Captain 
Eads, he wrote in October of 1867, “I returned from Philadelphia 
Sunday Morning—had a lengthy interview with Messrs. Thomson 
and Scott upon the St. Louis Bridge project. I had no hesitation 
in stating two points: First, that you had the proper location; 
second, that you and your associates were the men of St. Louis 
to whom the Pennsylvania Railroad should adhere. I think you 
can safely rest in the opinion that these points are admitted by our 
Philadelphia friends. The only remaining point is as to plan.”® 


And the plan Carnegie also supplied. In rapid succession, he was 
able to secure an extension of payment on the loans already out- 
standing on the project, while negotiating an additional and siz- 
able loan for emergency purposes. At the same time, he obtained 
a contract for Keystone Bridge to erect the superstructure, and 
for himself he secured the commission to negotiate the sale in 
London of four million dollars worth of bonds. Most of these 
transactions, we might add, were carried out in his own hand- 
writing. 

Carnegie’s enthusiasm in laying the financial groundwork for 
the eventual construction of the Eads Bridge was exuberant. In a 
letter to J. Edgar Thomson reporting on the success of the entire 
bond issue through the banking house of J. S. Morgan, the father 
of J. P. Morgan, Sr., Carnegie wrote from London, “I have been 
engaged daily expounding these enterprises to various members 
of the press, writing prospectuses, and so forth... . It grew better 
daily, but then, you know, I had to make a market by April 20th 
or lose all. Time means everything.” 


What this letter fails to express, however, is that only by 
utilizing his acute faculty for assembling cold facts and presenting 
them logically and irresistibly was Carnegie able to overcome the 
skepticism of both the London press and British investors. As a 
result the Eads Bridge became a reality, and in retrospect its im- 
portance has multiplied many times. It opened the West to rail- 
road transportation, a vital factor in our nation’s growth through 
the years. More than this, it marked a giant step forward in engi- 
neering progress through its use of such new methods of con- 


§’ From a letter-press copy in A. Carnegie’s handwriting. 
®*From a copy in A. Carnegie’s handwriting of a communication sent 
from London. 
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struction as cantilevering, and it firmly established steel as a metal 
with an unlimited potential. 

Before leaving the Keystone Bridge Company, we might men- 
tion that Carnegie’s unswerving faith in the versatility of iron 
and steel made a contribution to the construction of buildings, 
quite similar to that made by the Eads Bridge in other engineering 
areas. The occasion was the Centennial Exposition in Philadel- 
phia in 1876, marking the one hundredth anniversary of American 
independence. Carnegie was a member of the committee in charge 
of the construction of the exhibition buildings and vehemently 
opposed the desire of some of his fellow committee members to 
construct them of wood. It was his belief that iron and steel should 
be used instead, and his views prevailed only because of his per- 
sistence and persuasiveness, which included contacting members of 
Congress with whom he was personally acquainted and urging 
them to lend their support to this type of construction. 

While this was not the first application of iron and steel in 
building construction, it was an excellent means of advertising, 
as Carnegie had recognized. It is significant, moreover, that be- 
fore another decade had passed, the use of iron and steel was 
sweeping the architectural world. The Keystone organization, 
which had been prominent among the exhibitors at the Phila- 
delphia Exposition, secured the contract to design and fabricate 
the skeleton for the first steel-frame office building. Beyond this, 
as everyone in Pittsburgh is aware, Carnegie gave additional proof 
of his faith in steel through the construction of the Carnegie 
Building, which until recent years served as one of the principal 
office buildings of U. S. Steel. 

Andrew Carnegie was an invincible salesman of iron and steel 
not only because of his faith in the versatility of these metals, 
but also through a complete knowledge of his business, a knowl- 
edge that included more than the financial details of the companies 
involved. Among his business papers, we have found many letters 
which give evidence of his full comprehension of the technical 
problems encountered in the production of iron and steel at that 
time. It was not unusual, also, for him to write the president of a 
railroad, for example, and describe the operation of new equip- 
ment, such as a letter of 1867 where he talked of “our mammoth 
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hydrostatic testing machine giving 650 pounds of pressure or 
drawing strain.’?° 

This ability to know a business from beginning to end was one 
of the characteristics that set him apart from other industrial 
leaders and contributed greatly to his unqualified success. It 
might be said, as well, that others profited to a very large degree 
from the vast skill which he possessed and which enabled him to 
visualize the over-all potential of a business or a product. For 
instance, it was Carnegie who engineered the merger of several 
sleeping car companies with which he was associated and those of 
George Pullman, giving Pullman pre-eminence in that field. In the 
papers we have reviewed are copies of agreements drawn up by 
Carnegie, based upon his idea of pooling the patents for these 
sleeping cars and establishing the Pullman Pacific Sleeping Car 
Company, a name which Carnegie suggested for this first Pull- 
man organization. Eventually, of course, George Pullman went 
on to become the dominant figure in the sleeping car business, 
but we have every reason to believe that it was Andrew Carnegie 
who made this situation possible. 

Another example along these same lines might be mentioned 
briefly. While Carnegie’s early efforts as a telegrapher are well 
known, his business papers reveal a later association with this 
industry in the form of the Pacific and Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany. It was through Carnegie that this company was able to 
erect lines from Pittsburgh to St. Louis and from Pittsburgh to 
Chicago. Later, however, he became convinced that better service 
could be extended to telegraph customers if one company were 
to provide such service. Accordingly, and with his customary 
thoroughness, he undertook to demonstrate to the officers and 
stockholders of the Pacific and Atlantic Telegraph Company the 
advantages of merging with Western Union. Succeeding in this, 
he then administered from his own office the actual transfer of 
stock, including that owned by Thomas Mellon of Pittsburgh. The 
result, of course, was the establishment of Western Union as the 
principal telegraph company in the nation, and the commissions 
which he received for his services were turned over to his private 
secretaries. 

What we have been seeking to demonstrate by these few ex- 


From a letter-press copy in A. Carnegie’s handwriting. 
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amples is the tremendous impact which Andrew Carnegie had 
upon almost every area of the nation during what we have chosen 
to term “his most productive years.” To read his daily correspond- 
ence with the businessmen of that time is to realize that here was 
a man who played a vital role in polishing the many facets of the 
rough diamond that was American industry in the middle years 
of the nineteenth century. 


His efforts on behalf of the nation’s railroads, not only in 
supplying them with their iron and steel needs, but in master- 
minding, if you will, the means by which they could secure 
adequate financing for their explosion-like growth, have been 
discussed in various publications. /4is assistance, however, was 
extended to other areas as well, including his own competitors. 
Time was a vital factor in supplying the iron and steel that 
America required, and the Carnegie mills developed such new 
processes as the hot metal mixer of Captain William Jones and 
shared them with others. Companion orders were often secured 
for neighboring mills, and pig metal and coke were supplied to 
plants in the East and Midwest. 

His bridges spanned rivers and valleys throughout the nation, 
contributing immeasurably to the growth of transportation. Car- 
negie beams, now well known in the construction industry, gave 
new strength and dimensions to buildings of every variety, and 
even the Statue of Liberty and the world-famous Brooklyn Bridge 
were not completed without utilizing materials produced at the 
Union Iron Mills here in Pittsburgh. In these and other ways 
Andrew Carnegie helped to establish a foundation of lasting great- 
ness for the steel industry of Pittsburgh and the nation which it 
continues to serve with undiminished vigor. 

There are some who would say, as they contend of all success- 
ful men, that his motives were of the selfish variety. To this we 
would answer that if he was motivated by selfish desires, they 
existed only to the extent that he found no greater satisfactions 
than those inherent in creative effort. His heart indeed was in his 
work, as his correspondence amply proves. Whether he was en- 
gaged in reorganizing the Union Pacific Railroad or drawing 
upon his experience to advise the Vanderbilt interests in their 
construction of tunnels for the Southern Pennsylvania Railroad— 
the same tunnels, incidentally, now used by the Pennsylvania 
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Turnpike—he gave to each task a depth of vision and a clarity of 
purpose that remain unchallenged even to this day. 

He was able to weld together outstanding organizations of 
capable men, for the simple reason that his phenomenal capacity to 
retain and utilize information made him “at home,” as the saying 
goes, in conversation with people in every area of endeavor. He 
could discuss the intricacies of steel production with his plant 
managers in the same easy style in which he set forth a compli- 
cated financial transaction in his correspondence with the leading 
financiers of his time. We mention this because we believe it intro- 
duces another aspect to the often-mentioned idea that Carnegie 
had deep faith in his associates. It is our opinion that his recog- 
nized ability inspired the men around him to reciprocate that 
faith. We can tell you from our own industrial experience that 
this is the true mark of business leadership, and we would place 
Andrew Carnegie high on the list of those who have demonstrated 
it with significant results. 

In his autobiography, perhaps the most familiar of his pub- 
lished writings, Carnegie made the statement, “Upon trifles do the 
most momentous consequences hang.” After reviewing the papers 
pertaining to his daily business transactions, we can understand 
how he came to such a realization in writing of his own liie. 
Many of the incidents which we have mentioned were originally 
discussed in tones that were quite matter-of-fact. Yet in retro- 
spect their significance and importance assume far greater pro- 
portions, 

The path from the Alliance Furnace to the modern and efficient 
steel industry of the Pittsburgh district today extends a consider- 
able distance in terms of the technological progress that has been 
made. There are some things, however, that time has not changed. 
In the intervening years, the men who have brought the steel 
industry to its present magnitude and usefulness had to be the 
kind of people who were no less resourceful and determined than 
were Turnbull and Marmie. Like Carnegie, they had to possess 
an enthusiasm for creative endeavor and a faith in the ever ex- 
panding potential of their product. And even more than this, they 
had to have that steadfast pride in America and the principles 
of the American way of life which has been the motivating force 
behind our nation’s progress in every area. 
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To the steel industry of Pittsburgh, and the nation, the advice 
which Andrew Carnegie wrote to a young engineer three-quarters 
of a century ago still holds true. “We look for the display of the 
reserve power of meeting emergencies,’ Carnegie wrote, “which 
nature has given to all who make reputations in this world.” 

It may well be that this is the chief lesson to be learned from a 
study of the Carnegie era, for no nation, no industry, no com- 
munity, and no individual can survive the viscissitudes of civiliza- 
tion as we know it without that reserve strength which can carry 
one through each emergency situation. It is to be hoped that the 
entire nation may come to know this lesson as thoroughly as it 
has been known in the past. In such knowledge, we shall write 
the events of today and tomorrow in as stirring a style as the 
history which was written yesterday. 
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THE TWENTY-SEVENTH CONVENTION 
OF THE PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


By H. Trevor CoLzourn, Secretary 


-_ twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Association opened in Pittsburgh on October 10, 1958, 
under unusual circumstances: the leading hotels of the city were 
in the midst of a strike which had caused many other conventions 
to be cancelled, and occasioned many difficulties for Dr. James 
Kehl and the local arrangements committee. However, despite 
last-minute changes in meeting and dining locations, the convention 
proved one of the most successful held by the Association, and 
was well attended. The meeting was opened with a luncheon held 
in the Student Union building of Pittsburgh University, where 
Dr. A. C. Van Dusen, assistant chancellor, presided. Royal Daniel, 
Jr., director of the Pittsburgh Bicentennial Association, formally 
welcomed the Association to the city, and Dr. Ralph Cordier, 
President of the Association, expressed pleasure at the generous re- 
ception. The fifty-one assembled members and guests then were 
entertained by Stanton Belfour, director of the Pittsburgh Foun- 
dation, who spoke on “Lilies or the Cross of St. George,” a re- 
view of the French and British history of Pittsburgh, along with 
an outline of recent urban history. 

Following the luncheon meeting, the convention adjourned to 
the Music Hall at Old Economy, where two papers were heard. 
Dr. John W. Oliver presided over the session and Dr. John W. 
Huston of the U. S. Naval Academy discussed “Pittsburgh in 
the French and Indian War.” Dr. Huston described the checkered 
history of early Pittsburgh, with its developing industry, cur- 
rency problems, and large fish stories. Dr. Edward G. Everett of 
the West Chester State Teachers College then presented a paper 
on “Pittsburgh in the Civil War,” in which he told of the impact 
of invasion scares and the growth of heavy industry to support 
the Union war effort. The group was then entertained with coffee 
and cookies, followed by a brief but stimulating talk by Lawrence 
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S. Thurman, Curator of Old Economy. Mr. Thurman illustrated 
his comments with slides showing the various parts of the settle- 
ment and the complex business undertakings of the Harmony 
Society, with its investments in railroads, oil refining, and silk 
manufacturing. He welcomed scholars to the untapped documentary 
resources of the settlement. 


The annual dinner of the Association was held at the Student 
Union, and was presided over by President Ralph W. Cordier, 
who introduced the officers of the Association to the sixty-five 
members and guests present. The principal speaker was Dr. .\rnold 
R. Daum of Northwestern University who presented a scholarly 
paper on “The Critical Pioneer Years of the Petroleum Industry.” 
He explained the environmental factors assisting the success of 
oil and the technical problems that had to be overcome, such as re- 
fining, marketing, and transportation. A smoker was held im- 
mediately after the dinner meeting, at which the University of 
Pittsburgh was host, but members of the Council had to depart 
early for a meeting at the Hotel Webster Hall at 10 o’clock that 
night. 

The annual business meeting of the Association was held the 
next morning at 9 o’clock in the Hunt Room of the Hotel Webster 
Hall. The minutes of the last business meeting were read and 
accepted, as was the budget for the coming year. Mr. Ross Pier 
Wright presented the Treasurer’s report, which was approved, 
and Dr. John M. Coleman reported on editorial plans for the 
magazine, including a competition for the Junior Historians Clubs. 
Homer T. Rosenberger reported for the Publications Committee, 
describing the plans for future pamphlets. The Resolutions Com- 
mittee, headed by Mr. Wallace F. Workmaster, presented for 
approval resolutions of thanks to the sponsoring host institutions, 
namely the Pittsburgh Bicentennial Commission, the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Chatham College, Duquesne University, 
Mount Mercy College, University of Pittsburgh, and the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania. In addition to approving these 
resolutions, the Association voiced its thanks to the Local Ar- 
rangements Committee “for its very commendable effort 
despite the challenge of unusual and unique circumstances,” and 
similar appreciation was recorded for the work of the Program 
Committee headed by Sanford W. Higginbotham, and the noble 
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efforts of the stricken Hotel Webster Hall. Dr. Philip S. Klein, 
chairman of the Nominating Committee recommended the re- 
election of Edwin B. Coddington, Alfred P. James, John H. 
Powell, and Louis J. Heizmann to the Council, and Cutler An- 
drews to the office of Vice President; the nominations were ap- 
proved unanimously. 


It was announced by President Cordier that the convention in 
1959 would be held at Bethlehem on October 16 and 17. Dr. 
George Harmon of Lehigh University was named chairman of 
the Local Arrangements Committee, and Dr. Edwin Coddington 
chairman of the Program Committee. A fine convention was 
predicted to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Associ- 
ation’s magazine, PENNSYLVANIA History. Dr. Cordier announced 
that in the annual billing an invitation would be included to sub- 
mit gift subscriptions to the magazine. The Association also voted 
to send greetings to two loyal members, Dr. Robert Fortenbaugh 
and Miss Caroline Smedley, and agreed to become a co-sponsor of 
the Pennsylvania Institute held in the summer at the Pennsylvania 
State University. 

Two concurrent sessions were held at 10 o'clock Saturday morn- 
ing. One was in the Hunt Room of the Hotel Webster Hall, with 
the Western Pennsylvania Council for the Social Studies ; George 
Allison of the McKeesport High School presided over this ses- 
sion which featured a panel discussion on “Methods of Teaching 
Pennsylvania History and Government”; on the same program 
was a paper entitled “Washington’s Responsibility in the Death 
of Jumonville,” given by Albert W. Schnupp of Carrick High 
School, Pittsburgh. The other session was held in the English 
Room of the Cathedral of Learning. With Dr. Frederick Binder, 
Dean of Thiel College, in the chair, two interesting papers were 
delivered: one by Dr. Edwin Fenton of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology discussed “The Effect of Italian Immigration on 
the Labor Movement,” and showed that where bargaining power 
existed, Italians could be organized, but in general they tended 
to enter industries with little such power. Dr. Hugh Cleland of 
the University of Pittsburgh presented the second paper on “The 
Effect of Radical Groups on the Labor Movement,” and noted 
that both the I.W.W. and the Communists had played a large role 
in labor development. The comment was supplied by Emery Bacon, 
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educational director for the United Steelworkers, who disputed 
Dr. Cleland’s assertions concerning Communist influence in the 
early C.I.O. Mr. Bacon observed that only by looking at the past 
will future leaders find guidance for Americanism and good 
trade unionism. In the subsequent questioning, Mr. Bacon con- 
ceded that at present unions are not actively encouraging research 
in labor history. 

The final meeting of the 1958 convention was a luncheon ses- 
sion held at the University Club, where Charles A. McClintock, 
president of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Society, intro- 
duced E. Earl Moore, vice president of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Moore discussed “Pittsburgh and the Steel Industry,” 
with particular attention to Andrew Carnegie, whom he described 
as uniquely articulate and determined, with a thirst for knowledge. 
The audience expressed its warm appreciation of the program, 
and the convention was adjourned. 

















NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. W. HiccrnBoTHAM 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


A regional meeting of the historical societies of Armstrong, 
Blair, Cambria, Centre, Clarion, Clearfield, Indiana, and West- 
moreland counties was held at Rustic Lodge in Indiana County 
on September 25. The principal speakers were Dr. S. K. Stevens, 
executive director of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, and Jesse L. Hartman, president of the Blair County 
Historical Society. 


Speakers at the meetings of the Adams County Historical So- 
ciety on October 7 and November 4 were J. M. Sheads and Miss 
Margaret McMillan. Miss McMillan discussed an early com- 
mercial orchard in Adams County. 


The American Catholic Historical Society celebrated its diamond 
jubilee on December 5, 1958. Following a mass at St. Patrick’s 
Church in Philadelphia, members of the Society attended a dinner 
and were addressed by Father Martin J. D’Arcy. 


Dr. Norman B. Wilkinson of the Eleutherian Mills-Hagley 
Foundation was the first lecturer of the 1958-1959 series for the 
Historical Society of Berks County. Speaking at the Society on 
October 16, Dr. Wilkinson discussed “The DuPont Story.” The 
lecturer on November 13 was Howard L. Hendricks, speaking 
on “Our Governor Tom Mifflin of Shillington.” 


The Allegheny Portage Railroad restoration was dedicated by 
the Blair County Historical Society on October 4. The display 
on the grounds of the Baker Mansion, Society headquarters in 
Altoona, consists of a portion of the original track, rockers, stone 
ties, and a set of wheels. The speaker for the occasion was M. A. 
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Miller, past president of the Society. A social meeting featuring 
slides of local sites was held on October 21. 


The Bradford County Historical Society held its first annual 
dinner meeting at the Wysox Community Hall on September 13. 
The speaker was David Taylor, historical novelist, who spoke on 
“Highlights of Our Heritage.” The speaker for the October 17 
meeting was S. W. Higginbotham of the Historical and Museum 
Commission, who discussed politics in the Wyoming Valley from 
1800 to 1816. 


Louis K. Bullman of Colonial Williamsburg gave a talk and 
demonstration on the tools, methods, and products of colonial 
woodworking craftsmen at a special meeting of the Bucks County 
Historical Society on October 31. 


The Centre County Historical Society held a dinner meeting at 
Bellefonte on October 29. The speaker was Dr. Harold Dickinson 
of Pennsylvania State University, who spoke on the sculpture of 
George Grey Barnard, a native of the county. On December 4 
the Society met at the Nittany Lion Inn to hear Dr. Herbert 
Heaton, former chairman of the department of history at the 
University of Minnesota, who is serving as Distinguished Visiting 
Professor of History at Pennsylvania State University for the 
first semester of the 1958-1959 academic year. 


The September 18 meeting of the Chester County Historical 
Society was held in the library of Westtown School. Anna Hart- 
shorne Brown, historical librarian of the school, presented the 
program. On October 21 an illustrated lecture on Hopewell Village 
National Historic Site was presented by Joseph R. Prentice, 
superintendent of the site. The speaker on November 18 was Dr. 
Arthur E. James, who presented an illustrated talk on the archi- 
tecture of West Chester. The talk was preceded by a candlelight 
tour of the David Townsend House. The annual Christmas party 
was held on December 16. 


The City History Society of Philadelphia met in the Atwater 
Kent Museum on October 21 to hear Dr. Joseph S. Hepburn, 
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archives researcher of the Franklin Institute, speak on “The 
Northern Liberties: Township and District.” 


The annual business meeting of the Clarion County Historical 
Society was held at the courthouse in Clarion on October 14. 
This was followed by a program in which Mrs. Glenn Kester 
presented “A Short History of Foxburg.” 


During the summer the Clinton County Historical Society made 
a partial restoration of the historic iron furnace near Farrands- 
ville, commissioned about 1836 by Queen Isabella II of Spain. 
Brush and trees were removed to protect the structure and reveal 
the fine stonework on its outer faces. The third annual dinner 
meeting was held at Lock Haven on October 14 with John H. 
Carter as the principal speaker. At the November 10 meeting, 
Professor Maurice A. Mook of Pennsylvania State University 
talked on Amish culture. 


Professor Walter E. Boyer of Pennsylvania State University 
spoke on Pennsylvania folk art at the annual dinner meeting of 
the Columbia County Historical Society at Berwick on November 
12. At the meeting, Edwin M. Barton, secretary of the Society 
and owner of the property in which its museum is housed, offered 
to give the property to the Society provided it can demonstrate 
within the next three years that the property will be used, directly 
or indirectly, to provide a permanent home for the Society library 
and museum. 


Mrs. James Ramsey spoke before the Crawford County His- 
torical Society on September 18 on “That Oil Creek Appendage.” 
The October 23 meeting heard Professor William H. Parsons of 
Allegheny College discuss “Conneaut Lake Bone Finds.” On 
November 20 the speaker was Ralph W. Horton, who related 
the history of the Meadville telephone exchange. 


A total of seventy-four members went on the pilgrimage to 
Huntingdon, Mifflin, Juniata, and Perry counties sponsored by 
the Historical Society of Dauphin County on October 11. The 
regular monthly meetings of the Society have featured a number 
of interesting talks: on September 15 Dr. Harold E. Dickson of 
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Pennsylvania State University spoke on George Grey Barnard 
and his statuary; on October 20 Joseph J. Kelley discussed the 
life of William Maclay; and on November 17 Dr. Donald A. 
Cadzow talked on “Indians of the Susquehanna.” 


The Erie County Historical Society made a pilgrimage to the 
Westfield, New York, area on September 13, ending with a dinner 
at Fredonia where Elizabeth Crocker, town historian, talked on 
Fredonia’s history. The Society’s November 3 dinner meeting 
heard J. Chester Molyneaux discuss the career of John Spencer, 
an early circuit rider of the Erie region. 


The Historical Society of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
has begun the publication of The Reporter, which is intended to 
report on accessions to archives of the church as well as on his- 
torical activities generally relating to the denomination. Only one 
issue has been published. It is hoped that it may develop eventually 
into a quarterly journal. 


The annual dinner meeting of the Historical Society of Frank- 
ford was held in October, with Edwin C. Moore of the Colonial 
Philadelphia Historical Society as the speaker. He discussed 
“Society Hill.” The meeting on November 11 featured songs and 
slides relating to World War I. In December a Christmas pro- 
gram featured music and sketches of Frankford Christmas ob- 
servances during the early 1900's. 


The annual meeting of the Friends Historical Association was 
held at the Germantown Friends Meeting House on November 
24, 1958. Joseph H. Price spoke on “Getting Started in German- 
town,” and Drs. Harry M. and Margaret B. Tinkcom presented a 
dialogue on “History and Its Preservation in Germantown.” 


The annual meeting of the Germantown Historical Society on 
October 23 celebrated the 275th anniversary of the founding of 
the community. Joseph H. Price was the principal speaker, dis- 
cussing “Life in Early Germantown.” At the Society’s regular 
meeting on November 20 Dr. Amandus Johnson spoke on “Wil- 
liam Penn and the Swedes.” 
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The History Round Table at Pennsylvania State University has 
had a full set of programs for the fall semester. In September 
members saw a film on the Russian Revolution; in October they 
heard a talk by Leslie Munn on Scottish university traditions and 
a discussion of Russian xenophobia by Professor Thaden of the 
University’s department of history; and in November they saw a 
film depicting the rise of the Nazi party in Germany. 


Volunteer workers of the Huntingdon County Historical Society 
are constructing a replica of an old kitchen in the McMurtrie 
House, headquarters of the Society. 


The Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana County 
held a dinner at Gilgal Presbyterian Church on October 2 to 
celebrate the Society’s twentieth anniversary. The speaker was 
Lawrence S. Thurman, curator of Old Economy at Ambridge, 
who gave an illustrated lecture on the history of the Harmony 
Society. The Society held its annual hymn singing on October 12 
at Blacklick Presbyterian Church. 


Speakers at the fall meetings of the Keystonians of Harrisburg 
have been: September 18, Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace, “Thirty 
Thousand Miles with John Heckewelder”; October 16, Mark T. 
Milnor, “Echoes of the Spanish-American War”; and November 
20, William A. Hunter, “Forbes—The Man and the Road.” 


At a meeting of the King of Prussia Historical Society on 
October 6 Dr. S. K. Stevens presented to the Society the award 
for merit from the American Association for State and Local 
History and delivered the principal address. 


The Lackawanna Historical Society celebrated the eightieth 
anniversary of the creation of the county with a dinner on Octo- 
ber 21. Judge John W. Murphy of the United States District 
Court made the principal address. The Society had a novel and 
interesting program on November 21 based on a “Locality Quiz.” 
A series of past and present place names in the county was pre- 
sented to the audience and a special panel for identification. 


The annual October pilgrimage of the Lehigh County Historical 
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Society was held on October 18. The objective was the Bucks 
County Historical Society’s Mercer Museum, with the curator 
Colonel John Cummings speaking at the luncheon. 


Dr. Edward H. Snow talked on “David Rittenhouse and I” 
before the October 26 meeting of the Lower Merion Historical 
Society. The Society also held a ceremony at the unveiling of a 
plaque to Charles Thomson at the new Harriton School in 
Rosemont. 


The Mercer County Historical Society observed its twelfth 
anniversary on October 21 with a dinner at the Hotel Humes. 
The speaker was Reverend Robert E. Boone who talked on “Con- 
neaut Lake—The Past, the Present, and the Future.” Members 
were saddened by the death on October 14 of Donald M. Rigby, 
who had been acting curator of the Society until last year. 


The 1958 outing of the Historical Society of Montgomery 
County was held on October 4 and included visits to Fort Mifflin, 
Fort Mercer, and the village of Greenwich in New Jersey. The 
fall meeting of the Society on November 15 featured old firearms. 
Silas H. Shoemaker discussed ‘Fire, Flint, and Fulminate,” and 
Matthew D’Ambrosio read a paper on William Briggs, a Norris- 
town gunmaker. 


The Muncy Historical Society and Museum of History has 
published in the October, 1958, issue of Now and Then articles 
on Warrior Run Church and the Milton fire of 1880. Meetings 
of the Society during the fall featured a number of interesting 
addresses: October 17, Thomas T. Taber, III, spoke on “Logging 
Railroads and Logging Locomotives in Pennsylvania”; Novem- 
ber 21, Dr. Henry Pons and Jay A. Painter gave an illustrated 
lecture on nearby historical landmarks; and on December 19 
Harry L. Rogers of Picture Rocks talked on letters written to his 
grandfather. The Society is in the process of binding its collection 
of the Muncy Luminary, which dates back to 1841. 


The National Society of the Colonial Dames of Pennsylvania 
has announced the publication of Sophie Drinker’s Hannah Penn 
and the Proprietorship of Pennsylvania. 
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Earle W. Newton of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commmission gave an illustrated lecture on “Re-creating the 
American Heritage” at the annual meeting of the Northampton 
County Historical and Genealogical Society on October 22. 


Officers of the Senior Division of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Junior Historians for 1958-1959 are: George Dixon, Eisen- 
hower High School, Norristown, president; Ann Ratusnock, 
Columbia High School, first vice president; Carol Harris, South 
Williamsport High School, second vice president; and Mary Lou 
Kenny, Archbald High School, secretary. The officers for the 
Junior Division are: Richard Hays, Beaver Falls Junior High 
School, president; John Gorman, Stewart Junior High School, 
first vice president; Cynthia Reed, Shady Grove Junior High 
School, Ambler, second vice president ; and Linda Fisher, Milton 
Junior High School, secretary. The Advisory Council consists of 
Dr. Allan C. Harman, assistant superintendent of the Montgomery 
County Schools, as chairman; Clarence McConnel, superintendent 
of the Lycoming County Schools, as secretary; Raymond Koch, 
superintendent of the Columbia Borough Schools, as treasurer ; 
and Clarence D. Stephenson of the State Department of Public 
Instruction as State Adviser. 

The 1959 state conference will be held at Pittsburgh on May 
7-8, 1959, and will emphasize the bicentennial of the French and 
Indian War. 


The Pennsylvania Folklore Society held its fall meeting on the 
campus of the University of Pennsylvania on October 19 jointly 
with the Philadelphia branch of the Society. Mac Edward Leach 
presided over the session, which included folk songs by Myra 
Elmers and George Britten, a talk by Maurice A. Mook on 
“Names Among the Amish,” and an analysis by Helen Papash- 
vily of “The Story Teller’s Use of Folklore.” 


The Pennsylvania Historical Junto in Washington at its 
September 19 meeting heard a talk on “Pennsylvania Furniture 
and the Decorative Arts” by Raymond B. Clark, Jr., of the Li- 
brary of Congress. The meeting on November 21 was addressed 
by Miss Josephine Cobb of the National Archives, who discussed 
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“Pictures of Pennsylvania Persons, Places, and Things Among 
the Records in the National Archives.” 


Benton Spruance, “outstanding lithographic artist, spoke on 
“Lithography in Philadelphia” before a meeting of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania on November 13. The occasion marked 
the publication of the Society’s new illustrated book, Philadelphia 
in the Romantic Age of Lithography, written by Research Li- 
brarian Nicholas B. Wainwright. Since more than 1,100 of the 
1,500 copies of the book were subscribed for prior to publication, 
it is likely that this handsome volume will soon be out of print. 


Professor Thomas J. Wertenbaker of Princeton spoke on “Pres- 
byterians and the College of New Jersey” at the Founders’ Day 
meeting of the Presbyterian Historical Society on October 10. 
The Society’s Distinguished Service Award was presented to 
President Alexander Mackie of the Presbyterian Ministers Fund 
for his work in the restoration of Old Pine Street Church, the 
only colonial Presbyterian church building still standing in Phila- 
delphia. The Society participated in ceremonies at Jenkins Bridge, 
Virginia, on October 20 commemorating the 300th anniversary of 
the birth of Francis Mackemie, father of American Presbyterian- 
ism. Dr. Edward H. Jones delivered the principal address. 


The Radnor Historical Society has sponsored architectural and 
photographic studies of a number of old houses in the Gulf Creek 
area of the township for the Historic American Buildings Survey 
of the Library of Congress. A number of the houses are soon to 
be demolished. The Society held a conducted tour of old houses 
in the vicinity on October 11. At its meeting on November 17 
William J. Murtaugh of the National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion spoke on “Preservation Prescription Against Urban Octo- 
pitis.” 


The Shippensburg Historical Society met on October 16 and 
heard an address by G. Fred Ziegler, editor of the Greencastle 
Echo-Pilot. 


The Historical Society of Schuylkill County has recently pub- 
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lished 21 Historical Stories of Schuylkill County by Herrwood 
E. Hobbs. 


The Snyder County Historical Society held its annual picnic 
dinner on August 6 at El Rancho Cabin near Selinsgrove. On 
September 19 it heard a talk by Ellis E. Ferston on “The Old- 
Style Watering Troughs of Bygone Days.” 


Members of the Tioga County Historical Society visited the 
Tubbs Blockhouse near Osceola on September 28. 


The meeting of the Tri-State Historical Society on October 11 
was addressed by Henry L. Brinton on events of the past year. 
During the evening, a gift was presented to Dr. Charles W. Heath- 
cote, sponsor of the Society, in recognition of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his ordination to the ministry. 


The Valley Forge Historical Society reports a number of valu- 
able accessions in recent months including a fine collection of old 
prints covering military subjects of the Revolutionary period. On 
December 6, Professor Philip S. Klein of Pennsylvania State 
University gave a talk entitled “In the Ranks at Valley Forge.” 


The summer, 1958, issue of Stepping Stones, publication of 
the Warren County Historical Society, features an interesting 
illustrated article on an expedition to Hosmer Creek in May, 1958, 
to attempt to discover by archaeological evidence the purpose and 
origin of the famous “oil pits” along its banks. The quest was 
unsuccessful, but the expedition did locate remnants of oil drilling 
equipment used in the 1860’s. This equipment has been added to 
the exhibits at the Drake Well Museum at Titusville. 


The lecture series of the Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania was begun on October 13 with an address by General 
Matthew B. Ridgway on “The Military Opens the Gateway to the 
West.” At this meeting, Senator Edward Martin presented the 
Society with the original charter of the Duquesne Greys. The 
second lecture, given on November 19, was by Edwin L. Peterson 
on “Penn’s Woods West.” 
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Speakers before the Woman’s Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania recently have been: September 24, Dr. S. K. Stevens of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission; October 22, 
Dr. Charles Hanks on “The Life of John Gibson”; and Novem- 
ber 19, Miss Ethel B. Glenn on “Thanksgivings of Yesteryears.” 


The program of the Wyoming Historical and Geological So- 
ciety has been a very active one this fall. On September 13 mem- 
bers went on a tour of seven historic houses in the Wyoming 
Valley area; on October 27 they heard a recorded program of 
“Music of the Wyoming Valley,” with Director Richmond D. 
Williams of the Society presenting a commentary; and on No- 
vember 24 Harry B. Schooley, vice president of the Society, spoke 
on “The Lattimer Riots and Trial, 1897-1898.” Museum visitation 
this year promises to exceed that of the past year. The current 
exhibit features “Historical Hobbies.” 


The Historical Society of York County is moving into its new 
building at 236-250 East Market Street. The new quarters in- 
clude such features as a 185-seat meeting hall, 27,000 square feet 
of exhibit space, a workshop with the latest power tools and 
equipment for the preparation of exhibits, and a 15,000-volume 
local history library. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Alliance College has announced the appointments of Charles 
Jenkins as associate professor of history and political science and 
Robert D. Illisevich as assistant professor of history. On Septem- 
ber 25 the Reverend E. Patala gave a lecture to the College on 
“The Need for a New Orientation for Teaching History.” On 
October 10-12 a “Weekend of Folklore” was held, with the ses- 
sions centering about the contributions of Juljan Ursyn Niemce- 
wicz, a poet who made great use of folk materials in his work. 


“Professor Caroline Robbins has returned to Bryn Mawr College 
this fall from a visiting professorship at the University of Mich- 
igan. She has been appointed chairman of the department of 
history. Miss Mary Maples has been appointed instructor in the 
department. The annual Webster Lecture was delivered on Octo- 
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ber 27 by Professor Verner W. Crane of the University of 
Michigan, who spoke on Benjamin Franklin. In October the de- 
partment was host to the Bureau of the International Committee 
on Historical Sciences. 


Roy W. Curry and Hugo A. Meier have been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor of history at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. Professor Edwin Fenton of the department gave 
a paper at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association in October, and Professor Ward presented a paper 
at the annual meeting of the National Council for Religion in 
Higher Education at Carlisle in August. 


The Boyd Lee Spahr Lecture in Americana at Dickinson Col- 
lege on November 14 was delivered by Professor H. Trevor Col- 
bourn of Pennsylvania State University. His topic was “John 
Dickinson, Historian.” Warren J. Gates has been promoted to as- 
sociate professor in the Dickinson department of history. C. Flint 
Kellogg of the department presented a paper at the November 
session of the Southern Historical Association in Nashville. 


Professor Lee N. Allen of Eastern Baptist College has been 
granted leave for the second semester of the 1958-1959 session 
to do research on Democratic politics in the 1920’s. Donald Sco- 
field and Terry Burch, graduate students at the University of 
Pennsylvania, will teach his classes during this period. 


Geneva College has announced the promotion of William H. 
Russell from assistant professor to associate professor and chair- 
man of the department of history. 


Professor Robert Fortenbaugh has recovered sufficiently from 
his recent illness to resume his duties as chairman of the depart- 
ment of history at Gettysburg College. Professor Basil L. Crap- 
ster of the department is on sabbatical leave in England. Bruce 
Bugbee, a doctoral candidate at the University of Michigan, has 
been appointed an instructor, and Alexander Baltzly, former 
professor and department chairman at New York University, has 
been appointed visiting professor of history. 
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At Grove City College, Wilson J. Hoffman, doctoral candidate 
at Western Reserve University, is teaching the first semester as 
a replacement for Professor Raymond M. Lorantas, who is re- 
covering from injuries suffered in an automobile accident. 


George D. Heath of the department of history at Lafayette Col- 
lege has been granted a leave of absence for the second semester 
of the 1958-1959 session. 


Mansfield State Teachers College has appointed Samuel A. 
Portnoy professor of social studies. A doctoral graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, Dr. Portnoy has taught for a number of 
years in the Chicago public schools. 


At the University of Pennsylvania Richard H. Shryock, for- 
merly Welch Professor of Medical History at Johns Hopkins 
University, has been appointed professor of history. He will also 
serve as librarian of the American Philosophical Society. Morton 
Keller of the University of North Carolina has been appointed 
assistant professor in the department of history. Professor Holden 
Furber has returned to the faculty after a year’s leave of absence 
for research in Great Britain and the Netherlands: and Professor 
Wallace E. Davies has returned from a year’s leave, during which 
he lectured at the University of Manchester and the Salzburg 
Seminar. Professor Hilary Conroy is on leave to direct an inter- 
national seminar in Tokyo; and Professor Arthur P. Whitaker is 
on leave to do research on Spain in contemporary world affairs 
for the Council on Foreign Relations. The University of Penn- 
sylvania was host on October 12-13 to the Bureau of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Historical Sciences. 


Herbert Heaton, retiring chairman of the department of history 
of the University of Minnesota, has been appointed Distinguished 
Visiting Professor of History at Pennsylvania State University 
for the fall semester. James Crouthamel, Ari Hoogenboom, and 
Donald Kagan have been appointed instructors in the department 
of history. Mr. Kagan is on leave during the 1958-1959 session 
as a Fulbright Fellow in Greece. 


The department of history at the University of Pittsburgh as 
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its contribution to the bicentennial celebration of Pittsburgh spon- 
sored a series of eight lectures in October, November, and Decem- 
ber on the theme of “Pittsburgh: From Frontier Fort to Modern 
Metropolis.” Lecturers for the series included Stanton C. Belfour 
of the Pittsburgh Foundation, J. Cutler Andrews of Chatham 
College, George Swetnam of the Pittsburgh Press, and Alfred P. 
James, Leland D. Baldwin, James A. Kehl, Robert E. Carlson, 
and Hugh G. Cleland of the department of history. 


Edward Janisch has been appointed professor of political science 
at Slippery Rock State Teachers College, replacing Blanche Miller. 
Associate Justice William O. Douglas spoke at the College on De- 
cember 3, 1958, on the subject of “Democracy versus Communism 
in Asia.” 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


The papers of William A. Wallace, Democratic senator from 
Pennsylvania from 1875 to 1881, have been acquired by Mans- 
field State Teachers College. They include many letters of sig- 
nificance on politics as well as material on railroad and mining 
projects with which Wallace was involved. 


The second annual Civil War Conference held at Gettysburg 
College November 16-18, 1958, was an outstanding success. De- 
spite the foggy weather, attendance was larger than in the first 
conference, and the program was of equally high caliber. David 
Donald of Columbia University was director of the conference, 
which centered about the theme of “Why Did the North Win the 
Civil War?” Lecturers included David Donald, Richard N. Cur- 
rent, T. Harry Williams, Norman A. Graebner, and David M. 
Potter. Comments on the papers were made by John Hope Frank- 
lin, Clifford Dowdey, Fletcher M. Green, and Roy F. Nichols. 
Panelists included J. Cutler Andrews, Robert L. Bloom, and 
William B. Hesseltine. Other invited consultants were Warren W. 
Hassler, David C. Mearns, Glenn Tucker, and Mrs. James G. 
Randall. Robert Fortenbaugh of Gettysburg College was director 
of local arrangements. 


The American History Research Center of the State Historical 
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Society of Wisconsin has made a grant-in-aid to John J. Reed 
of Muhlenberg College for research on the Whig national con- 
vention of 1839 held in Harrisburg and another grant to Clifton 
K. Yearley, Jr., of the University of Florida for research on the 
anthracite monopoly of Schuylkill County. 


The first annual meeting of the Ephrata Cloister Associates 
was held in the Saal at Ephrata on September 14 with Eugene E. 
Doll, author of the booklet recently published by the Associates, 
as the principal speaker. Dedicated to the advancement of the 
Cloister, the Associates in the past year have published the very 
attractive booklet mentioned above, instituted evening guided tours, 
reactivated the Ephrata Press as a craft demonstration, and pro- 
cured drawings by Ralph Dunkelberger and a number of other 
souvenir items for sale. 


The Post Office Department has announced that a special Petro- 
leum Industry commemorative stamp will be issued at Titusville 
on August 27, 1959, to commemorate the centennial anniversary 
of the completion of the Drake Well. 


The Pastorius Day Association sponsored the celebration in 
Germantown on October 6, 1958, of “German Settlers’ Day” to 
commemorate the 275th anniversary of the arrival of German 
settlers in Germantown. The program included an address by Dr. 
Wilhelm Grewe, ambassador of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, a historical tableau on “The Heritage of Germantown,” 
and a presentation of instrumental and choral music and folk 
dances. 


The Stephen Moylan Press at Whitford has just published an 
attractive 48-page booklet on Valley Forge Landmarks. It features 
drawings by Henry T. MacNeill, whose work has often appeared 
in PENNSYLVANIA History. The text was written by Aimee Junker 
MacNeill. 
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EpITED BY NORMAN B. WILKINSON 


The Governor and the Rebel: A History of Bacon’s Rebellion. By Wilcomb 
E. Washburn. (Published for the Institute of Early American History 
and Culture at Williamsburg. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1957. Pp. 248. $5.00.) 


In a very perceptive appraisal of Bacon’s Rebellion Dr. Washburn has 
reopened discussion of the motives and conditions which produced the first 
rebellion in England’s American colonies. His work deserves attention be- 
cause jt uses for the first time the papers of Henry Coventry, one of the 
Principal Secretaries of State during the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, and because it challenges the assumption that Nathaniel Bacon in 
1676 was a precursor of the men of 1776. Since Thomas J. Wertenbaker’s 
Torchbearer of the Revolution (Princeton, 1940) unequivocally develops 
the theme that Bacon was a democratic rebel, precursor of Jefferson and 
the rebels of 1776—a thesis under attack throughout the present volume— 
those appreciating historical controversy are advised to have both works 
at hand before venturing far into this famous incident in seventeenth-century 
Virginia history. 

The Governor and the Rebel, the outgrowth of a Harvard doctoral dis- 
sertation, is based on three propositions which it develops with varying de- 
grees of success. The first rejects as a “democratic myth” the interpretation 
that the rebellion was a defense of traditional English liberties and rights 
against a tyrannical, irascible, corrupt, and senile governor. The growth of 
this fallacy is traced in a judicious first chapter. Its source is discovered 
in reliance upon records made after the rebellion, such as the complaints 
recorded by the royal commissioners who investigated Virginia affairs in 
1677. But it rests on uncorroborated charges which were made by men 
seeking justification for their own treasonable roles in the rebellion. The 
similarities of the alleged grievances of 1676 to those of 1776, and the 
tradition that royal misgovernment was endemic in the colonial period, com- 
pounded the original error. The slaying of this myth is Washburn’s first 
objective and that which he performs most successfully. 

His second proposition, almost a corollary of the first, holds that differences 
over Indian policy provide the initial key for understanding the rebellion. 
In 1675-1676, when Indian unrest flared along the frontier, Governor 
Berkeley sought to meet the problem by an expedition to the centers of 
unrest; by use of the provincial militia; by fortifying the frontier with a 
chain of blockhouses; and by protecting friendly Indians both within the 
settled areas and along the frontier. This program was unacceptable to 
frontiersmen who objected to its cost, its policy of static defense, and its 
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discrimination between friendly and hostile Indians. Bacon emerged as 
spokesman for the frontier group who wished to exterminate all Indians 
within reach. This position had substantial support throughout the colony. 
When the cleavage between these viewpoints proved irreconcilable, Bacon 
led an unauthorized expedition into the Occaneechee country. The parallels 
between this venture and the later Conestoga Massacre in Pennsylvania 
are noted. This action of May, 1676, marked the beginning of rebellion and 
civil war. From this point forward the supremacy of duly constituted govern- 
ment became the dominant consideration. 

Chapters three through eight provide a careful account of the course of 
the rebellion and an analysis of the roles and objectives of the chief par- 
ticipants. Washburn’s conclusions require us to reappraise our traditional 
views of these events. Bacon appears as an Indian fighter who triumphed 
over friendly Indians. His contacts with governor and assembly sought to 
legitimatize his past actions and to win sanction—at gun point if necessary— 
for his Indian policy. Failing in this, Bacon attempted, by imposing oaths 
of allegiance to himself, by threats to the property of those who did not 
actively support him, and in other ways, to commit the populace to his 
cause. Here was a leader turned demagogue; one who even contemplated 
the chances for success of an inter-colonial insurrection. But in these things 
he pushed beyond the mass of his supporters. Ultimately Berkeley regained 
control after the death of Bacon removed him as leader of the rebel move- 
ment. During this period of ferment and political maneuver Washburn finds 
no evidence that Bacon influenced the assembly to enact democratic reforms 
or that he even took cognizance of the reform legislation it passed with 
Berkeley’s concurrence. 

A third proposition runs through the work but it is most apparent in 
the final chapters. It is that the governor, not the rebel, was the defender 
of personal rights, civil process, an enlightened Indian policy, and repre- 
sentative government for Virginia. Grave historical injustice, Washburn 
finds, has been done the governor through failing to recognize that he fought 
for freedom against demagoguery. The error stems from lack of access to 
Berkeley’s reports to Coventry; from failure of the governor’s friends to 
clear him of unfounded charges before the Privy Council; and from 
Berkeley’s differences with the commissioners sent to investigate the rebel- 
lion. In the eyes of Berkeley (and Washburn) they, especially Colonel 
Herbert Jeffreys, exceeded their authority, improperly deposed Berkeley 
from his governorship, coddled the supporters of Bacon, penalized adherents 
of the governor, and blackened Berkeley’s name to the King and to posterity. 
The present work is a first step toward rehabilitation of Berkeley. 

The volume, based upon extensive research, has the merit of asking re- 
warding questions about the evidence used and the conclusions drawn by 
historians concerning the rebellion. Both as an exercise in historical exe- 
gesis and as a revisionist challenge it deserves recognition. But it is de- 
fensively written, and its conclusions tend to be negatively drawn. Washburn 
makes lavish use of brief quotations. While these are appropriate and show 
diligence in documentation, they impede the reader and create an impression 
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that the author does not quite trust his own conclusions. In the last analysis 
one’s acceptance of the Washburn thesis will depend, in part, on for whom 
the torch was borne, and how brightly it burned when the reader approached 
the book. Since this volume clearly places the champions of Bacon, the 
democratic rebel, upon the defensive, their rebuttal should be interesting. 


Dickinson College Warren J. GATES 


Give Me Liberty: The Struggle For Self Government in Virginia. By 
Thomas J. Wertenbaker. (Philadelphia: The American Philosophical 
Society, 1958. Pp. 275. $3.00.) 


In this, his most recent work, Thomas J. Wertenbaker traces what he 
terms “the struggle for self government in Virginia” from the settlement 
of Jamestown to the Declaration of Independence. Professor Wertenbaker 
sees this “struggle” beginning when King James granted a charter to the 
Virginia Company of London with no provision for representative govern- 
ment. He then follows the “struggle” through a long series of conflicts 
with royal governors to the outbreak of the Revolution, the climaxing 
episode in which the colonists tried to maintain the freedom that they had 
gained during the century and a half since Jamestown. The difficult years 
in which the Virginia Company ran the colony, highlighted by the establish- 
ment of representative government; the friction with Governor John Harvey 
and his eventual removal; Sir William Berkeley and Bacon’s Rebellion; 
the arbitrary governorship of Francis Nicholson; the years of peace and 
prosperity under William Gooch; and those of stress and strain under 
Dinwiddie, Fauquier, Botetourt, and Dunmore; these, and more, find their 
way into the author’s narrative as he relates the story of how Virginia 
obtained a measure of local self government. 

There are numerous heroes in the story which Professor Wertenbaker un- 
folds, but, of course, the real hero is Nathaniel Bacon. Through the re- 
bellion which he led a warning was given “that Americans would not submit 
to misgovernment and despotism under whatever form. Had not the British 
Government under George III forgotten that warning there might have 
been no American Revolution” (p. 96). Numerous villains also emerge in 
the course of the narrative. Governors Dale and Argall are compared with 
“Ivan the Terrible or a Hitler” (p. 7). Governor John Harvey “was by 
nature a despot” (p. 39). Sir William Berkeley is described as one of the 
best governors in the history of colonial Virginia during his first ad- 
ministration, but during his second he was one of the poorest. Wertenbaker 
feels that one of Berkeley’s more conspicuous faults was greed, a vice that 
“srew on him with the years” (p. 76). The chapter which discusses Governor 
Francis Nicholson is entitled “The Virginia Hitler.” Finally he infers that 
Governor Dunmore was a rather uncouth individual (p. 236). 

The extremity of Professor Wertenbaker’s judgments on these and other 
important figures forces this reviewer to hold reservations, particularly 
when it seems that the principal criterion for these judgments is whether 
or not the governors tried to get along with the House of Burgesses. Fre- 
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quently it seems that the author sees things as either black or white, and 
does not recognize the large areas of gray which lie between. Also, the 
fact that the author is writing about the “struggle” for self government in 
Virginia, overstresses the element of conflict and leaves the impression that 
there was almost constant friction, which of course was not the case. 

The book is well organized, the language is clear and concise, the nar- 
rative flows smoothly and is at times exciting. But aside from this there is 
nothing new here for the historian. Well over half the book is devoted to 
the seventeenth century, and almost everything related in this part is told 
just as well, and in more detail, in the author’s Virginia Under the Stuarts. 
The last hundred pages are devoted to the eighteenth century and perhaps 
here he has rendered a service in describing events and showing how they 
led to the Revolution. But, here too no new light has been thrown on 
the period. 

Professor Wertenbaker makes good use of primary sources. Much of his 
information comes from materials in the British Record Office. But in em- 
phasizing primary sources the author seems to have overlooked some of 
the recent significant contributions of others in the field of Virginia history. 
For example, in describing the governorships of Dale and Argall, he calls 
them “reigns of terror,’ and in so doing ignores the modification of this 
interpretation in Wesley Frank Craven, The Southern Colonies in the 
Seventeenth Century (Baton Rouge, 1949), Chapter IV. Nor does he 
take note of Professor Craven’s somewhat milder interpretation of Bacon’s 
Rebellion; in fact, he does not cite the aforementioned work. Neither does 
the author cite Wilcomb Washburn, The Governor and the Rebel: A History 
of Bacon’s Rebellion (Chapel Hill, 1958), which takes an opposing point 
of view to his own; but perhaps he did not have access to this since it 
was published at about the same time as his own work. 


University of Pittsburgh Emory G. Evans 


Crane Hook on the Delaware, 1667-1699. By Jeannette Eckman. (Newark, 
Delaware: Delaware Swedish Colonial Society and the Institute of 
Delaware History and Culture, University of Delaware, 1958. Pp. 
143. $3.50.) 


Miss Eckman, an indefatigable student of the settlements of the Swedes 
and the Dutch in the valley of the Delaware River in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, has here given an account of a Swedish Lutheran church in that early 
setting. Crane Hook was the name given to the country that lay south of 
the Christina River but north of the Dutch environs of New Amstel (New 
Castle), albeit under Dutch control. Today the site of sprawling South 
Wilmington and a mixture of suburbia and industrial installations, it was 
then a wild spot where marshes encircled plots of fast land that were like 
unto and were called islands. The story of the Crane Hook Church she has 
assiduously pieced together out of a most laborious examination of the 
documents of the period—land grants, deeds, court records, and letters. In 
this fashion the site of the original church—a log structure erected it is 
believed in 1667, with an overhang like that of a blockhouse, and designed 
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for the same protective use—is fixed with substantial accuracy. The tale of 
the congregation is recounted out of an abundance of documentation through 
the days when it moved and there was constructed the present Old Swedes 
Church north of the Christina in present-day Wilmington. The last chapter 
is an account of the life of its best known lay reader—Charles Springer, 
1658-1738. 

Of such is the stuff of the account. Equipped with maps and an adequate 
index and bibliography, it will be of interest mainly to those concerned 
with this microscopic bit of history and culture. But the account has a 
wider and larger aspect. In quoting copiously from contemporary docu- 
ments the author has opened windows that throw successive beams of light 
on the life in early colonial America. It calls to mind the York County 
Records* where one finds recorded the day-to-day life of the West Country 
fishermen who settled the coast of Maine. 

Life was a lusty affair, close to the soil and replete with rugged incident. 
In 1653 upon the occasion of a petition complaining of the harshness of his 
rule, Governor Johan Printz in a rage hanged the leading petitioner. The 
first pastor of the Crane Hook Church, the Reverend Laurentius Carolus 
Lokenius, is described in a contemporary Dutch account as “a wild, drunken, 
unmannerly clown, more inclined to look into the wine can than into the 
Bible. He would prefer drinking brandy two hours to preaching one; and 
when the sap is in the wood his hands itch and he wants to fight whom- 
soever he meets.” 

In 1651, his wife having run off with an Indian trader, he married a 
young girl in a ceremony that he performed himself. Later he got himself 
involved in the abortive revolt against English rule that is known to local 
history as the affair of the “Long Finn,” which prompted Governor Love- 
lace to write—“I perceive the little Dominie hath played the trumpeter to 
his disorder.” 

His successor, Magister Jacobus Fabricius, seems to have been of similar 
kidney. Of him it was said: “He is very fond of wine and brandy, and 
knows how to curse and swear ‘oo. In his apparel he is like a soldier, red 
from head to foot. He married a woman here [New Amsterdam] with five 
children and has dressed them all in red. . . . It seems that he likes it 
better among the Swedes at the South River [Delaware River]. There he 
can follow his own will and live in the woods, away from the people.” 

The third pastor, Erick Bjork, appears to have been more accustomed 
to the cloth. He supervised the building of Old Swedes Church. 


Wilmington, Del. Duptey C. Lunt 


This Glorious Cause: The Adventures of Two Company Officers in Wash- 
ington’s Army. By Herbert T. Wade and Robert A. Lively. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1958. Pp. 254. $5.00.) 


This Glorious Cause is a story of the experiences of two company officers 
in the American Revolution. Considering the limited information on the 


*Libby, Maine Province and Court Records, Volume II. 
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lives of the two officers, Lieutenant Joseph Hodgkins and Captain Nathaniel 
Wade, Mr. Lively is to be congratulated for his success in weaving their 
careers into the course of the war. Admittedly the book “offers no new 
truths about the causes or conduct of the Revolution, nor does it question 
accepted views of the conflict.” Its aim is rather to give “personal dimension” 
and reveal the thoughts and feelings of the common man in the war. So 
far as his sources allow, Mr. Lively has accomplished this objective. 

The principal source of information on the two company officers is the 
collection of quaint and fascinating letters of Joseph Hodgkins and _ his 
wife, Sarah. The letters which fill seventy-nine pages in the back of the 
book afford an unusual insight into the thoughts and feelings of the common 
people who bore the brunt of the long struggle. But otherwise they are of 
limited value since officers below the rank of colonel seldom had inside in- 
formation. Consequently the letters are unreliable as to military facts and 
must be checked against more authentic sources. Hodgkins’ descriptions of 
battles, especially, are confused and unreliable. Mr. Lively realized the 
shortcomings of the letters and used standard secondary works for most of 
his facts and interpretations dealing with the war itself. Respecting Wade’s 
Orderly Book, however, he is in error in assuming that it throws light 
upon the views of the common man, for ordinarily the orders came down 
from the senior commanding officer. Though the Hodgkins letters do not 
add much to our knowledge of the military side of the war, there is one 
that is illuminating. On July 3 he wrote a letter which should dispel the 
longstanding doubt that Washington held a review of his troops upon 
reaching Cambridge. The letter reads: “I have nothing Remarkebel to rite 
Except that general Washington & Leas got into Cambridge yesterday and 
to Day are to take a vew of ye Army & that will be attended with a grate 
deal of grandor. There is at this time one & twenty Drummers & as many 
feffors a Beating and Playing Round the Prayde.” 

Other than the letters of Hodgkins and the Wade Orderly Book, Mr. 
Lively’s narrative rests upon the thorough research of the late Herbert T. 
Wade and his father. Mr. Lively, therefore, had the task of sifting a vast 
amount of material gathered by two generations of Wades before making it 
into a book depicting the life and experiences of the two officers. No doubt 
the best chapter is the one entitled “A Soldier and His Family.” In this 
chapter the author is at his best in using the Hodgkins letters to illuminate 
his subjects’ thoughts and feelings. The ordinary soldier, naturally, was 
most concerned with everyday life in the army. The food he ate, the clothes 
he wore, the marching and the camping, and the all-important factor of 
health take up most of the space devoted to army experiences. 

Equally important was a constant concern for the welfare of the family 
back home in Ipswich, Massachusetts. Hodgkins sent instructions to his 
“loveing” wife on digging the “pertatoes,” buying corn, and so on. When 
near enough he sent his linen home to be laundered. With it went requests 
for more articles of clothing to supplement the meager and uncertain supply 
from the army. When he received his pay, most of it was dutifully sent to 
his wife who was always pressed for money to satisfy the wants of the 
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family. Sarah Hodgkins worried constantly over her husband and was con- 
tinually wishing he would return as soon as his time expired. There were 
others with less family responsibility, she felt, to do the fighting. Though 
Joseph longed to be home, there was his pension to think about; nor did 
he want to desert his comrades, many of whom had families also. Sarah’s 
letters kept Joseph informed of town news and helped him to carry on 
until his resignation in 1779, after most of the fighting had shifted to the 
South. Wade resigned in the same year, but reappeared at West Point as 
a militia officer at the time of Arnold’s treason. 

Although the standard secondary works have been carefully used, there 
are some interpretations that are wrong or of doubtful validity. On page 
96, for instance, Mr. Lively states that the attack on Trenton in 1776 was 
merely a raid. “So Washington, instead of gambling his whole army on a 
general attack along the Delaware had conducted a raid,” he writes. This is 
not correct, for Washington committed practically his entire army to this 
undertaking. More than half the troops under Cadwalader and Ewing did 
not cross the river, but as planned, only about a third of the army, mostly 
irregulars, remained behind in Pennsylvania. Lively states that Washington 
ordered his army over the Delaware following the attack on Trenton 
when he learned that Von Donop had abandoned the area around Burling- 
ton. But according to Washington’s letter he thought the enemy was still 
there, and that he had a good chance of closing in and destroying the 
remainder of the Hessians. 

Some critics may feel that the Hodgkins letters do not supply enough in- 
formation to warrant the writing of a book. The force of this criticism 
is reduced by the fairly wide use of other published sources. Since the let- 
ters speak for themselves, no doubt for many readers a publication of the 
letters with an appropriate introduction would have sufficed. However, be- 
cause Hodgkins and Wade were typical officers of the Revolutionary army, 
or at least were typical of those from New England, This Glorious Cause 
will be found helpful in understanding the American Revolution. Readers 
will also find the sketch of the long and useful lives of the two men 
following the war of great interest. 


Newark College, Rutgers University THEODORE THAYER 


Entangling Alliance: Politics & Diplomacy under George Washington. By 
Alexander DeConde. (Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1958. 
Pp. 536. $7.50.) 


Professor DeConde has written a scholarly book about the interaction 
of American foreign policy and domestic politics during George Washing- 
ton’s presidency. The book is not a diplomatic history in the traditional 
sense, but is a synthesis of diplomatic history and political history. Its main 
theme, according to its author, is the interaction of foreign policy and 
domestic politics centering around the Franco-American alliance of 1778. 
However, the author could just as readily have taken as his main theme 
the interaction of foreign policy and politics centering around the Hamil- 
tonian “system” of trade and friendship with Britain. 
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Foreign policy became entangled with politics to such a degree during 
the Washington administration that many Americans came to look upon each 
other as being pro-French or pro-British. Alexander Hamilton and his 
followers were pro-British and pro-monarchical in the eyes of Jeffersonians. 
Thomas Jefferson and his supporters were blindly pro-French in the eyes 
of Hamiltonians. Jeffersonians and Hamiltonians failed to find any common 
ground, and political strife broke out between them. Political warfare, 
much of it centering around foreign policy, helped to create the Federalist 
and Republican parties despite President Washington’s efforts to prevent 
political “factions” (parties) from developing. 

The clash between Federalists and Republicans arose as the result of 
differences of opinion between Hamilton and Jefferson over various matters 
of foreign and domestic policy. Hamilton turned his back upon the French 
alliance, which, he felt, had already served its purpose, and worked whole- 
heartedly toward the resumption of trade and friendship between America 
and Britain. Reconciliation with Britain was the very foundation of Amer- 
ican foreign relations, so far as Hamilton was concerned, and the newly- 
created American federal government was financed from the proceeds of 
duties levied on foreign trade—especially trade between America and the 
British Isles. Moreover, Hamilton admired Britain’s aristocracy and looked 
with suspicion upon Jeffersonian republican ideals which smacked tco much 
to him of “mob rule.” 

Jefferson, on the other hand, was committed intellectually and emotionally 
to friendship with France. He was suspicious of Britain, wanted to avoid 
British domination of America’s economy and politics, and was hostile to 
Britain’s monarchical and aristocratic institutions. He opposed Hamilton’s 
system of economics and diplomacy for various reasons; for one thing, he 
regarded the French alliance as the cornerstone of American foreign policy, 
and, for another, he wanted to build an America of farmers rather than an 
America of merchants, bankers, and industrialists. Finally, he was horrified 
by Hamilton’s admiration for aristocratic ways and for government by the 
rich and well-born. 

Professor DeConde has written a brilliant analysis of the struggle between 
Hamilton and Jefferson, Federalists and Republicans. His study is based 
upon exhaustive research and is written with sympathy and understanding 
for Hamiltonians and Jeffersonians alike. He has traced painstakingly the 
clash of their ideas on foreign policy, the impact of foreign policy ideas and 
decisions upon domestic politics, and the extent to which politics influenced 
foreign policy. His study throws new light upon the motives and actions 
of Hamilton, Jefferson, Washington, and many other leading statesmen. 
It is interesting to note that he has concluded that Washington “is not seen 
at his best” as President (p. 510), and that Washington “seems at times 
a bewildered figure” (p. 511) who was overshadowed by politicians and 
“manipulated by Hamiltonians to their own political advantage.” 

Professor DeConde has been particularly successful in bringing to life the 
partisan fury of the battles of Federalists and Republicans. Leaders and 
publicists of both parties came to believe that the opposing party was “be- 
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traying” the interests of the country. Jeffersonians felt that the Federalists 
were blindly pro-British and were making America too dependent upon 
Britain. Hamiltonians feared that the Republicans trusted France too much 
and were blind to the excesses of the French Revolution. Each party at- 
tacked the other as being subservient to foreign interests, and, as the author 
has shown, there was some truth to the charges and counter-charges which 
were so recklessly made, Clearly, Hamilton was more than a little indiscreet 
in the manner in which he kept George Hammond, British minister to the 
United States, closely informed of confidential cabinet discussions and de- 
cisions on foreign policy. Similarly, Jefferson and some of his followers 
were guilty of indiscretion in revealing confidential foreign policy matters 
to French officials. 

Entangling Alliance is a fine, scholarly work. Modern defenders of Wash- 
ington, Hamilton, or Jefferson may quarrel with some of Professor De- 
Conde’s interpretations, but they will be hard put to it to overthrow his well- 
documented and carefully considered conclusions. The book has, however, at 
least one flaw. It quotes in detail arguments of Hamilton (or Jefferson) and 
then quotes or paraphrases supporting arguments of various editors, writers 
of letters to the editor, and assorted political camp followers. The result is 
that there is a little too much repetition; such repetition could have been 
avoided if some of the supporting arguments, editorials, and letters had been 
boiled down a bit or summarized briefly. 


Lehigh University Grorce W. Kyte 


The French in North America: A Bibliographical Guide to French Archives, 
Reproductions, and Research Missions. By Henry Putney Beers. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1957. Pp. 413. $12.50.) 

Dr. Beers’ well-written and fully documented study of French archives, 
their reproduction by American and Canadian scholars, and the research 
missions which made the reproductions is a welcome addition to American 
bibliographical and historiographical literature. Many, however, will regret 
the limitations which the author imposed upon the scope of the work. 

The 267 pages of text begin with a chapter on the history of French 
archival depositories and a description of their holdings relating to the 
United States and Canada. This is followed by six chapters describing the 
research missions and copying activities of historians of American diplomacy, 
historians of the French régime in America, state institutions and libraries, 
the Carnegie Institution, the Library of Congress, and Canadian institutions 
and historians. A final chapter sets forth the author’s conclusions. 

Dr. Beers has managed to convey something of the exciting spirit of 
discovery which filled those who located and made available these rich 
sources of American history. Here are to be found the stories of Sparks, 
3ancroft, and Parkman; of the Stevens facsimiles, of Pierre Margry, of 
Brodhead, Thwaites, Burton, and Ayer; of Leland, Bemis, and Ford, and 
a host of others. Here, too, is the story of the change from manual copying 
to photostating and microfilming. The author concludes that scholars should 
seek to use photographic reproductions wherever possible, both because they 
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are centrally located and because of their greater accuracy and indications 
of provenance. He believes that much additional work needs to be done 
in exploring and reproducing American material in French local archives, 
business records, and private papers, but he is also convinced that the 
material already reproduced has been insufficiently used and offers a rich 
field for monographic studies. 

Two appendices list French representatives to the United States to 1811 
and investigators in the French archives from 1828 to 1955. A bibliography 
of 72 pages and an index cf 63 pages greatly enhance the value of the 
book as a research tool. 

The organization of the text introduces some repetition, but the chief 
criticism of the book is its limited scope. Despite its title, it is concerned 
almost completely with materials relating to the present United States and 
its foreign relations, although there is a less comprehensive consideration 
of Canada. More regrettably, it is limited to French materials in French 
archives and to reproductions obtained therefrom. Thus, French manuscript 
collections brought to the United States and Canada are not included; and 
no attempt has been made to describe the French sources available in court- 
houses, state and church archives, libraries, and private collections in the 
United States and Canada when such sources are not reproductions of 
materials on deposit in France. Likewise omitted are French sources in 
other foreign depositories, and non-French sources, wherever located, bearing 
on the French régime in America and on Franco-American relations. These 
omissions naturally circumscribe the usefulness of the work. 

The binding, paper, and typography conform to the high standards of 
the Louisiana State University Press. 


Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission S. W. HicGINBOoTHAM 


Franklin and His French Contemporaries. By Alfred Owen Aldridge. (New 
York: New York University Press, 1957. Pp. 260. $4.75.) 


Dr. Alfred Owen Aldridge gives us in this volume a timely and im- 
portant contribution to the much discussed, frequently recorded theme of 
Benjamin Franklin’s career and sojourn at Passy, 1777-1785. 

So fierce a glare of publicity has beat upon this phase of the sage’s life 
that it might seem to have been adequately considered. However, this last 
erudite analysis makes former brochures, articles, and books upon the sub- 
ject seem inadequate and sophomoric. It is a far cry to the present masterly 
thesis from Edward Hale’s Franklin in France published in 1887. This faulty 
earlier work with its surmises and want of factual support contrasts sadly 
with Dr. Aldridge’s well annotated compendium. 

We of the older historical school may perhaps glance doubtfully at the 
fantastic cover with which the printers have garnished this book and 
wonder whether this mountebank portrayal of a revered ambassador really 
attunes to the dignity of the subject. But this is harping at trifles. There is 
enough of real scholarly work in the volume to merit from any reviewer 
a high degree of meed. 

As to the usefulness of this book at the present time it might be urged 
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that every aspect of the Passy embassy has been treated before and at some 
length. Nevertheless, the subject has never been so excellently arranged and 
collated for the edification, instruction, and delight of the contemporary 
reader. Mr. Aldridge’s chapter on the Eulogiums would alone warrant this 
publication, as would that on the Bagatelles, or those on Fiction, on Poetry, 
and on the Drama. 

In perusing the passage entitled “Anecdotes,” so amusingly presented by our 
author, we may suspect that many of these legends originated long after 
Franklin’s death in the fertile imaginations of subsequent raconteurs. Simi- 
larly many of the oft-quoted aphorisms of Poor Richard are to be found 
in the works of writers who were long gathered to their fathers before the 
Philadelphia printer’s apprentice went overseas. Nevertheless, the stories 
repeated by Dr. Aldridge are so amusing that we find ourselves wanting 
to believe them. This much in the vein of Voltaire’s sacrilegious suggestion 
that if there were no Deity it would behoove mankind to create one. 

The painstaking research evidenced in the author’s chapter upon Con- 
temporary French Opinion must evoke in any reader a profound sense of 
admiration. In our time so much attention has been focused upon eighteenth- 
century French memoirs which even hint at Franklin, that semi-apocryphal 
works like L’ Espion Anglois, La Casette Verte, and the memoirs of 
Bachaumont are now priced on the Quais at ten times the price for which 
they could have been acquired only a few years ago. 

We have alluded to Dr. Aldridge’s chapter upon the many references to 
Franklin in the French drama of the period. We wonder whether the author 
with all his enthusiasm has really exhausted this field, for certainly these 
Franklinian allusions upon the French stage were many. Even here in 
America few of the plays and skits which introduced Franklin in the first 
half of the last century are now known. Of John Brougham’s “Franklin” 
produced at Wallack’s in New York just before the Civil War only two 
copies seem to have survived. 

This reviewer remembers well a chat he had with Carl Van Doren while 
that writer was producing his great biography of Franklin. Van Doren 
regretted that he had not had the advantage of brochures and magazine 
articles dealing with separate episodes of Franklin’s life. This gives us a 
suggestion for Dr. Aldridge. He has acquitted himself so well in his present 
task that we beckon him on to further research. There is for instance 
Franklin's German journey, made in 1766 and never adequately treated. 
To be followed perhaps by the Envoy, a visit to Switzerland of which we 
know still less. We invoke the author’s further labors upon a subject which 
he has here handled so well. 


Reading, Pa. J. Bennetr NoLAn 


Banks and Politics in America From the Revolution to the Civil War. 
By Bray Hammond. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957. 
Pp. 771. $12.50.) 

For anyone deeply interested in politics on the one hand and money, credit, 
and banking on the other, Mr. Hammond has performed a real service. He 
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has meticulously and with much devotion accumulated material in this field 
over a quarter of a century, occasionally producing magazine articles thereon. 
Now he has assembled his data for presentation. He boldly proclaims—in 
his preface—that he finds the general trend of scholarship in this field sadly 
deficient (although he singles out but few culprits by name) and he pro- 
ceeds to write the story as he sees it. 

He has not chosen to present a history of United States banking per se, 
in the narrower sense, so he may disappoint “pure” economists in search 
of a treatment divorced from much which Hammond includes. Instead, he 
delineates his analysis against the broad background of American social and 
economic development, which he pictures with considerable insight. The 
historian, sociologist, and political scientist can delve here alongside the 
economist. 

They will find that Hammond’s major contributions to their thinking, in 
his chesen field, are threefold. He states that businessmen, seeking and 
often finding prosperous status, were far more important borrowing com- 
ponents in the demand picture, for expansion of currency and of credit 
facilities, than were poverty-stricken debtors. Secondly, he says that the 
“Jacksonian” onslaught against Biddle and the Second Bank of the United 
States was chiefly an attack engineered by business interests (not poor 
agricultural debtors so much), especially by New Yorkers envious of 
Philadelphia. Thirdly, his narrative of the pre-Civil War attempt to apply 
laisser faire to money and banking, is a stark presentation of the irration- 
ality, hypocrisy, ineffectiveness, subterfuge, and instability, which were part 
and parcel of the attempt. These qualities (one might interject) are not 
peculiar to this period or this problem. 

With firm, purposeful tread Mr. Hammond walks along Chestnut Street 
in Philadelphia, Wall Street in New York, and elsewhere, reporting on the 
plans and behavior of speculators and other hustling men of burgeoning 
business. In the process of demolishing the familiar “myth” as to who were 
spokesmen for the rich and who were defenders of the poor, he reassesses 
Hamilton, Biddle, Jackson, the First Bank of the United States, and the 
Second. Obvious throughout is his distaste for the crass political manipula- 
tion of financial issues; it may be hazarded that one who has experienced 
long service as Assistant Secretary to the Federal Reserve Board becomes 
continuously aware of persistent efforts of certain types of politicians to 
undermine “sound” banking. There was plenty of this sort of effort during 
Mr. Hammond’s service. 

However, the author tends to stumble somewhat in traversing the rough 
terrain of the agrarian point of view. The farmers were not united in their 
political attitudes toward banks, and all of them needed and sought credit, 
long-term or short, as their situations dictated. Therefore, although it is 
true that the agrarian vocabulary was a prime device of the business bor- 
rower, to cloak and disguise his own self-seeking, it will not do to under- 
estimate or oversimplify the agrarian participation in politics relating to 
banking, credit, and currency issues. 
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Anyone keenly interested in the details of American politico-financial 
developments will find this a useful reference book at many junctures. They 
will like the placing of the notes on the pages ta which they refer. They 
will relish the broad cultural background of the author, repeatedly evidenced. 
They will appreciate the precision in chapter titles; evidently the author 
is allergic to the occult titles which popularizers employ to the incon- 
venience of readers searching for material on a specific matter. They will 
find it handy to have the listing of the categories, under which the author 
decided to construct each chapter, furnished at the head of each chapter; 
in the use of this device economists are more expert than are most historians. 
Further, they will save time when they happen on summary paragraphs 
which place in brief form the substantive contentions elaborated (sometimes 
at too great length) in the pages to follow. A good example of succinct 
treatment is the section of four pages (pp. 326-329) introducing Chapter 
12 on “The Jacksonians.” 

But readers are likely to be annoyed by a tendency to prolixity and to 
dullness ; apparently so much material was assembled and it so emphatically 
served the author’s purposes that he could not bear to prune his manu- 
script. Also, his inclusion of material on Canadian banking will of course be 
of only moderate interest to many United States users of this book. 

Furthermore, as the much-used and valued work of reference which this 
book is likely to become, its utility could have been greatly enhanced by a 
better index. The index is too short (pp. 761-771) for a volume covering so 
much detail. It is lacking in classification by subheads; the seriousness of 
this fault is evident in the references to the most militant participants in 
the argument—to such men as Biddle, Calhoun, Gallatin, Hamilton, Jack- 
son, Taney, and Van Buren. When the user turns to look up details on non- 
personal aspects of the treatment, he will wish for a breakdown into useful, 
timesaving classifications. The breakdowns should have been employed on 
such topics as agrarians, the Bank of England, central bank action, Jaisser 
faire, state banks, and the United States Bank of Pennsylvania. 

Overall, the fact remains that this book is a monument of labor. It will 
save considerable time for researchers, and it will serve as a healthy stimulus 
to lively disputation. Insofar as lawmakers may be permitted time to inform 
themselves on the “lessons” taught by past experience, Mr. Hammond’s 
exposition could conceivably help in avoidance of mistakes in oncoming 
decisions. But how many of the fifteen members of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and the thirty House members in the same field, 
are likely to be able to look within these hefty pages? Regarding the 
ultimate usefulness of Mr. Hammond’s researches, perhaps our legitimate 
optimism would have to be confined to the hope that some of Hammond 
may percolate down (or up?) through the official research staffs maintained 
in government agencies into the drafting of legislation now being awaited. 


University of Pennsylvania. JEANNETTE P. NICHOLS 
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The American Business System: A Historical Perspective, 1900-1950. By 
Thomas C. Cochran. [The Library of Congress Series in American 
Civilization.] (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1958. Pp. 
227. $4.75.) 

Mr. Cochran’s book is an ambitious attempt to analyze American business 
development during the first half of the twentieth century. His expressed 
aim is to broaden our understanding of the operation of the business system 
in the interest of future “economic stability, democracy, and human wel- 
fare.” To this task he brings some thirty years’ experience in research and 
writing about American business activity. The result is an eminently read- 
able and informative essay presented in broad factual strokes with incisive 
interpretations. 

The discussion is divided into two parts by the year 1930. This is in 
recognition of the fact that with the onset of the Great Depression, the 
older concept that business flourishes best in a self-regulating economy 
began gradually to yield to a new doctrine of extended social control. We 
are informed that prior to 1929 business, particularly big business, held a 
unique position in American society. Compared with businessmen in other 
nations, those in America enjoyed unusual social prestige. Indeed, business 
and its values constituted the most pervasive elements in our culture. The 
cataclysmic events beginning in 1929, however, shattered faith in the basic 
tenets of the system and in the omniscience of its leaders. Even the business- 
men themselves in many instances entertained doubts about the validity 
of the old philosophy. In any event, we read that following the economic 
crash, the federal government under the leadership of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt launched an intensive drive to promote recovery. Inevitably, this 
led to federal assumption of greater powers in the supervision and regulation 
of the economy. Although the New Deal and business obviously distrusted 
each other, they were forced by circumstances to work more closely to- 
gether. The fusion of effort thus effected was forged by the demands of 
waging war in the forties into a merger of political and economic activity 
that has crystallized into our current “ 
directed state.” 


centralized, militarized, and welfare- 


This study is not simply an exposition of the changing relationships of 
government and business. Illumined for us is the total impact upon society 
of the technological developments that have occurred since the turn of 
the century. Considerable attention is given to the changing role of the 
businessman, the adjustments he has been forced to make. World events 
have projected the American business system, as an integral part of Amer- 
ican culture, into the international spotlight. There it has become a key 
protagonist in the current struggle with Communism for the mind of the 
world. As so many have said, including the author, our success in this 
struggle cannot be achieved solely by the respect that our economic power 
demands. The appeal has to be made on a higher level. Since the American 
business complex is now so closely identified in its operation with govern- 
mental needs and policies, the businessman is becoming more important as 
a representative of this nation in its contacts abroad. His share in the 
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communication of American ideas and ideals to foreign peoples has in con- 
sequence become greater than ever before. Success or failure in the effort 
to win the approval of foreign masses may accordingly rest largely in 
his hands. 

No student of the life and culture of the United States in the modern era 
can afford to overlook this book. Not only does it fill many gaps left by 
the customary accounts of the period; it provides the reader with new in- 
sights that will occupy his thoughts long after he has completed the script. 
Furthermore, it is to be hoped that the author’s message will reach a wide 
audience. Indeed, it should be required reading for all businessmen and 
statesmen who are associated with the conduct of the nation’s affairs. 


Muhlenberg College Victor L. JoHNson 


Industrial Medicine in Western Pennsylvania, 1850-1950. By T. Lyle Hazlett 
and William W. Hummel. (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1958. Pp. 301. $6.00.) 


This is a useful contribution to medical history in an area that sorely 
needed attention. It represents a collaboration between two men of dissimilar 
backgrounds. Dr. Hazlett is a physician who played a direct role over a 
period of many years in the improvement of industrial medicine. Mr. Hum- 
mel is a historian who has done much of the research that lies behind 
this book. 

The authors have relied heavily upon the memories of still living partici- 
pants in the development of industrial medicine in the Pittsburgh region, 
and the information thus garnered accounts for the principal value of their 
work, In addition to their many interviews, they have made extensive use of 
the occasional publications, journal articles, and historical treatments dealing 
with their subject. This material they have organized under topical chap- 
ters where it will be consulted by interested historians and by many of 
the practitioners and policy makers in the field. 

The story that unfolds is inspiring and dramatic—even though much of 
the drama is lost because the sense of chronology is not sufficiently strong. 
The century involved in this study is a sufficient time span to portray the 
growth of industrial medicine from the emergency treatment of the victims 
of physical accident to a comprehensive effort by industrial organizations, 
research organizations, governments, and universities to improve the over- 
all health of the labor force. 

The geographical unit treated here is significant. It was and is one of 
the great industrial regions in the nation, and one in which many of the 
pioneering steps in industrial medicine were taken. Moreover, it has received 
very little attention in past historical studies. Most important, perhaps, the 
limitation of this investigation to one well-defined region has permitted a 
coverage and unity of treatment that might otherwise have been impossible. 

The faults of this work were implicit in the approach. The most profound 
questions about the subject were never asked, so the answers are not to be 
found, or can be found only piecemeal. It is primarily relationships and 
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interpretation that are missing. Government, corporate, and university ef- 
forts to improve health are all mentioned but they are never related or ex- 
plained. How were relevant laws brought about and how were they related 
to other social legislation? How did industrial budgets change with respect 
to health? How were the physicians engaged in this work trained and how 
did they compare in capacity with other physicians? What advances in 
medical knowledge influenced health in industry? What specific contributions 
to knowledge were made by individual physicans and organizations? How 
did the Pittsburgh region compare with the rest of the United States and 
the world in various respects? How are health and output related? 

It was undoubtedly a “factual” compilation that was sought. The bibli- 
ography and footnotes reveal a lack of acquaintance with the best inter- 
pretive studies of the history of medicine, and even with some of the 
bibliographical aids that might have been used. It is not clear that the 
authors kept sufficiently in mind the general course of medical and social 
history during the period they considered. One man after another and one 
company after another are named in a succession of different connections 
with insufficient evaluation and interpretation. The study gives the appear- 
ance of being overencumbered with detail. The detail is all useful, however, 
and even if the book fails of the highest success, it will be of permanent 
value. 


New York University Brooke HINDLE 
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